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respective commands in the south, and the claim of General 


TuE study of the domestic policy of the United States, always | Grant, Commander-in-Chief (as a protest against the super- 
| cession of the first-named officer), to have an exclusive right 


somewhat difficult to foreigners, has not been facilitated by 
the use which is made of the electric telegraph, The isolated 
scraps in which the main items of intelligence reach the Old 
World by this means of communication are very apt to puzzle 
all but the well-informed, and, by depriving subsequent 
epistolary correspondence of all novelty, to discourage efforts 
necessary to obtain a comprehensive view of American affairs, 
The relative position of political parties, their several objects, 
their bitter strifes, and their ultimate prospects, can never be 
viewed to advantage in detached and sometimes distorted 
messages ; and the now too common habit of looking exclu- 
sively at a few selected details of a great national struggle is 
very apt to mislead general readers into inadequate, confused, 
or thoroughly erroneous conclusions with regard to the prin- 
ciples which are therein at issue, The recent dismissal by 
President Johnson of Mr, Secretary Stanton from the War 
Office, the appointment of General Grant as his successor, the 
abrupt removal of Generals Sheridan and Sickles from their 


| 


| 
| 


of control over the United States Army, suggest the desirable- | 


ness of reviewing what the French might designate the poli- 
tical “situation " of the country ; and to this end we offer the 
following cursory observations, 

It is worth bearing in mind, as a trustworthy canon of 
political interpretation and criticism, that no great nation, at 
once intelligent, powerful, and free, like the United States, 
ean be open to the suspicion of having originally adopted and 


persistently followed up a domestic policy which, when fully | 


understood, would subject it to the ridicule of the rest of the 


world, Of this we may be thoroughly assured, that the main | 


object which the present Congress, even more unflinch- 
ingly than its predecessor, strives to realise, and which has 
been solemnly indorsed by a large majority of American 
citizens in the exercise of their constitutional rights, cannot 


be safely assumed to be other than one of deep and vital | 
It may be ill- | 


moment, in their deliberate judg ment at least, 
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THE BLACKMORE MUSEUM, SALISBURY,—SEE NEXT PAGE, 

















ABROAD, 


Two SuHegts, Frverence 


considered, it may be erroneous, it may in the end turn out to be 
impracticable; but it can hardly be mean, petty, or spiteful. 
The critics who treat the present drift and purpose of the 
Republican party—that is, of the national majority—as a 
joke, and who make them a butt at which to aim their raillery 
and derision, cannot be accepted as guides of opinion upon 
whom implicit reliance may be placed. The stake contended 
for between President Johnson, on the one hand, and Congress, 
on the other, however unseemly may be the incidents of the 
strife, must needs be one of real and vast importance, The 
very heat and passion evolved in the conflict, the incon- 
veniences to which it gives rise, the social and commercial 
sacrifices its continuance demands, and the dangers to which 
it exposes the political Constitution of the country, should be 
taken as conclusive evidence that there is a principle in 
dispute which all parties regard as vitally affecting the future 
well-being of the States. No amount of persiflage can suc- 
ceed in concealing this from the apprehension of intelligent 
and impartial observers, The battle is in grim earnest; the 
weapons and devices resorted to on either side might convince 
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the most prejudiced of judges that there is somewhat to be | 
finally decided upon differing immensely from anything 
deserving to be described as “ extravagant fancies.” No mere 
“negrophilism” can explain either the intensity or the 
pertivacity of the struggle. No excitement of party passion can 
account for the course it has taken. We may be sure that the 
question upon}which the country has so sternly made up its 
mind is one the issues of which are regarded as incalculably great. 

Broadly stated, the quarrel between the President and 
Congress ultimately resolves itself into a divergence of views 
as to what constitutes the supreme governing power of the 
country, Isit the will of the majority of the people, regularly 
expressed by means which the Constitution has provided for 
that purpose, or is it the Constitution itself, as originally 
settled ; in other words, is the living mind of the nation to 
control the mechanism by which it acts, adapting it, as 
necessity may require, to altered circumstances, new wants, 


and higher aims; or is the mechanism to control 
and limit it? Of course, we do not mean to 
assert that this would be accepted by either party 


as the definitive form of the issue for which it contends, 
but this it actually is when reduced to its simples: 
elements. From the time when the States became, for severa 

internal and for all external purposes, a single nation, down 
te the secession which occasioned civil war, very few 
Americans could have been found who did not regard the 
Constitution as the paramount authority, or who would no 

have preferred to endure any inconvenience rather than cal 

such authority in question, An armed conflict of four years, 
upon a gigantic scale, necessarily suspended the vitality of 
what till then had been the last arbiter in all sectional or 
party disputes ; and the conviction very slowly, incidentally, 
but effectually, gained supremacy that the people must be the 
judge in the last resort of what will conduce to their national 
well-being. 

The war having closed victoriously for the North, the terms 
on which the Southern States should be restored to their politi- 
ca) privileges had to be entertained, It was considered indis- 
pensable that the abolition of slavery—the principal occasion 
of the late war—should be abolished throughout the Union, 
and that the Confederate debt should be repudiated. Respect- 
ing the enforcement of these conditions there was no dispute. 
These acquiesced in, the rebellious States, as they have come 
to be designated, would become entitled, according to Mr, 
Johnson’s judgment, to the full enjoyment of all the 
political rights which “the Constitution as it was” had 
originally conferred upon them, They would thus re- 
sume the power of managing, as might seem best to 
them, their own internal affairs, and would reoccupy their 
former position—for the most part an ascendant one— 
in the Congress. The dominant party in the Northern 
Etates, by whose energy the war had been carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, differed from the President as to his plan 
of reconstruction, believing that unless stringent guarantees 
were exacted from the States recently in arms against the 
Union, matters would soon revert to what they had been pre- 
viously to the war, and the vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure which the nation had borne would prove to have 
been in vain, To all’such guarantees as Congress proposed 
Mr, Johnson insisted upon applying the tests of the Con- 
stitution, and upon vetoing all those which contravened 
the spirit of its provisions. In his capacity as chief 
executive officer of the United States, and invested with the 
power of a legislative veto, he adopted as his standard of 
action in all that concerned the seceding States the instra- 
ment which they had voluntarily and ignominiously thrown 
aside. In vain did the people of the North indorse the more 
cautious—or, as some may view it, the more arbitrary—pro- 
ceedings of Congress, at the election of fresh representatives, 
by returning alargely-increased majority adverse to his policy. 
In vain did Congress repeatedly pass laws over his head. 
Practically, and in the exercise of his vast official powers, he 
chose to be guided, as far as it was possible, not by the 
nation’s will, but by political rules which the nation considered 
inapplicable to the case of such as had placed themselves out- 
side the range of their normal application, 

Meanwhile, order must be maintained and enforced by some 
means in the Southern States. For this purpose they have 
been arranged in military districts, each of which is placed 
under the command of a superior officer of the army, who is 
charged with a responsibility analogous to that of Cromwell's 
lieutenant-generals. Of this machinery the President aims to 
recure full control, which can only be effectually accomplished 
by gradually transferring the management of it to men less 
eagerly intent than those to whom it is now confided upon 
carrying into effect the objects of Congress, Notwithstanding 
the curtailment of his official power by recent legal enactment, 
he dismiesed his War Minister, Mr. Stanton, and prevailed 
upon General Grant to succeed him in that post, Having 
thus got rid of the most powerful and energetic o»ponent 
of his views, he proceeded to order General Grant to super- 
sede Sheridan and Sickles in their respective commands, 
Against the execution of this order the new War Secretary 
and (ommander-in-Chief strenuously protested, although he 
has since withdrawn his opposition. If it be true, as 
reported, that General Grant has declared his irtention of 
supporting Congress as the true expression of “the will of 
the people, which is the law of the land,” Mr. Johnson will 
bave gained little advantage for his policy by the change 
which he bas made, It is not improbable that he and the 
President may bave come to some definite understanding as 
to their respective spheres of authority; but there is an end 
of the fear entertained by many that the latter might here- 
after, in his dogged resistance of Congress, fall back upon 
the army for his support, 


THE BLACKMOR& MUSEUM, SALISBURY, 

THE opening of the Blackmore Museum, at Salisbury, was the 
occasion for some interesting proceedings on the Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. This valuable collection of antiquities, 
mostly such as are illustrative of the “stone age” of various 
countries, has been formed in about four years, by Mr. W. Black- 
more, of Liverpool and London, avysisted by his brother, Dr. 
Humphrey Blackmore, and Mr. T. Stevens, late of Salisbury. 
It has been placed in a new building erectei for the purpose at the 
rear of the Salis’ and South Wilts Museum, in St. Ann-street, in 
that city. The collection includes imens of flint implements 
and animal remains from the “drift” of Englani and France, the 
caves of Dordogne, the Pyrenees, and Gibraltar, Ireland, Deamark, 
Switzerland, Italy, Arabia, the East Indies, South Africa, and 
America. The large portion of the American series, thoush 
now exhibited for the first time in England, is well known 
to scientific men under the name of the “Squier and Davis 
collection.” It was the acquisition of this collection, in the 
ear 1864, that originally suggested to Mr. Blackmore the 
idea of — this museum. The specimens exhibited are 
not confined to the weapons and implements of extinct or pre- 
historic races. Side by side with them are arranged, with a view to 
comparison and illustration, modern stone implements at present in 
use among the inhabitants of New Zealand, Australia, and the 
islands of the Pacific, the Esquimaux and other uncivilised peoples, 
as well as bone and iron weapons or ornaments used or worn by the 
same populations. The museum is a plain, unpretending stracture, 
designed by Mr. John Harding, built of brick with stone 
dressings, yt consists of one large room, 70 ft. long by 35 ft. wide, 
with an entrance-porch on the north and a committee-room and 
other offices at the rear. The large room is well lighted, and 
covered with a hammer-beam open timber roof of good desiga. The 
floor is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The walls and 
roof are decorated with polychromy, by Messrs. Harland and 
Fisher. The collection is deposited in cases placed round 
the walls, and in others which occupy the central portion of 
the room. Eight of the latter are double, and well contrived for 
the convenience of students. Above the mural cases an embattled 
cornice, gilt and coloured, runs all round the building. The entrance- 
porch is paved with encaustic tiles, and the walls are of Parian 
cement, upon which the decorator has lavished the resources of his 
art. There are two stained-glass windows in the sides of the porch, 
in which are emblazoned the arms of the see and the Salisbury 
and South Wilts Museum, the city arms, and those of the 
Blackmore Museum. Over the entrance doorway, on the interior 
wall, are the arms of the founder, and those of the two honorary 
curators, Dr, Blackmore and Mr. E, T. Stevens. Beneath the mal- 
lions of the west window are the arms of the various European 
countries represented in the collection, Switzerland, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain and Ireland, and Italy. Beneath the east 
window are the arms of the various American States represented, 
Peru, Canada, United States, Nova Scotia, and Mexico. 

The whole expense of erecting the museum and providing for its 
future maintenance is borne by Mr. William Blackmore, the com- 
mittee of the Salisbury and South Wilts Museum undertaking its 
management from year to , with the consent of the Blackmore 
Museum trustees, but not ming responsible for any charges in 
this respect. The arrangement of specimens, however, will be left 
in the hands of the honorary curators, to be appointed by the 
trustees, who may also close the museum for “~ special purpose or 
remove any objects from it, at their discretion, for temporary exhi- 
bition or examination elsewhere. The museum will be o to the 
public, free of charge, at least three days a week. e list of 
associates and honorary members includes nearly all the most emi- 
nent professors and students of geological and geographical science, 
comparative physiology, and remote archeology, in Great Britain, 
and some in Somnea, rmany, and Switzerland. 

The proceedings on the first day, Wednesday, were of a leas formal 
and ceremonious kind than on the Thursday. There was a social 
conversazione in the rooms of the two museums. Lord Nelson was 


~ — =. made an excursion to Stonehen 
ese having returned to = opening of the 
museum took place in the afternoon, The Mayor and 


Mr. Blackmore addressed the meeting, 
motives with which he offered this gift to his nativecity. The Bishop 
lied, and the Dean moved a vote of thanks to Mr, Blackmore, 
which was carried with hearty acclamation, Thanks were also 
ty to Dr. Blackmore and Mr. Stevens. Letters were read from 
ir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lubbock expressing regret that they 
could not attend on this occasion, being engaged at the Dundee 
meeting of the British Association, A conversasione took place in 
the evening. The Illustration on our front page is a view of the 
interior of the Blackmore Museum. 








FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, Sept. 12. 
Tue Emperor, Empress, and Prince Im 


Jurien de la Graviére, the Marquise 
Caux, Baron de Varaigne, Dr, 
and Elaeck) 
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earth of political 

ness with which it has criticised 
therein are 


Government circular addressed to the various prefets the warlike 
tone of thie speech is deplored as tending to weaken the good 
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understanding at pees existing between France and Austria, and 
several als declare that the strongly-expresse1 desire for a 
united zis equivalent to a direct condemnation of French 
policy. Spanish affairs no longer attract attention, and the insur- 
rection is regarded as crushed, 

M. Emile Ollivier, who is travelling in Germany, has sent M, 
Emile de Girardin a letter containing his ideas upon that couatry, 
He states that the whole of Northern Germany is one vasé confede- 
ration, which is definitely destined to become annexed to Prussia, 
France is regarded, not with hate, but with distrust, and is recom- 
mended by him to abandon >) policy and to devote herself to 
the development of liberty at home. “One of his letter, in 
which he says that every man in Germany is Fmt hly acquainted 
with the foreign policy of the country, while in France the very 
Ministers do not seem to understand their own, may be regarded as 
. direct attack upon M. Rouher, who, by-ths-by, is rusticating at 

ronoy. 

Certain changes in the method of brigading troops, copied from 
the Prussian army, and having for object the promotion of a feeling 
of fraternisation between different regiments, are to be adopted this 
winter. 
The social sensation of the week has been the trial, at Tarbes, of 
M. and Mdme, Castagnet for the manslaughter of their servant girl, 
The indictment set forth that the deceased had been so cruelly 
beaten by the prisoners that death ensued ; but the evidence being 
deficient, the jury retarned a verdict of not guilty. 

The peace congress, if an assembly which numbers among its 
members such firebrands as Prim and Garibaldi can be fairly desig- 
nated by that name, has commenced, Garibaldi’s enthusiastic re- 
ception, although fully reported, has excited but little comment 
from the French press, e selection of ——— emphatically a 
fighting town, as the place of meeting, isin itself ominous. But 
the motto of the peace congress ap’ to be “ War to tyrants.” 

A congress of a very different racter, that of the Ultramon- 
tanes at Malines, has just come to a termination; it has been 
chiefly remarkable for the moderate tone of its orators, and for the 
strange omission of all allusion to royalty in the concluding address 
of M. Deliafaille, the president. 
Mgr. Dupanloup has availed himself of the proposed erection of a 
statue to Voltaire to fire off one of those terrific broadsides for which 
he is renowned. He laments, or rather denounces, the impiety of 
the present age, which he regards as capable of anything abominable, 
even of the erection of a statue to the illustrious avoué.§ 
Day and night cabs are known in London as well as in Paris, but 
the latter city has lately adopted a system of day and night resting- 
laces. On some of the boulevards, notably on that of Richard 
noir, there are benches on which it is forbidden to sit after half- 
past eleven p.m. No plea of fatigue, or even of illness, avails with the 
cocked hatted guardians of the law, who, falling back upon the 
consigne, threaten to furnish the weary transgressor with a restiag- 
— - _~ night far less airy and exposed than that which he may 
ve selected, 


SPAIN. 
A Royal decree has been issued commuti 
the participators in the recent insurrection 
servitude, 
The reopening of the Cortes is announced to take place on Oct. 11, 


PRUSSIA, 

The Queen of Prussia received a visit yesterday week from the 
Prince of Wales, at Baden-Baden, 

The North German Parliament was opened on Tuesday, at Berlin, 
by the King in person. His Majesty made a speech, wholly of a 
Coens character. He expressed his satisfaction with the 
work done by the federal council, and urged the Parliament to con- 
solidate the work which has been so well begun, The Zollverein 
treaty with the South German Governments is to be submitted to 
the Parliament, and various measures relative to domestic affairs 
will have to be considered. No allusion was made to foreign politics. 
Count von der Goltz has received instructions to express to the 
=r my Napoleon renewed thanks for the cordial reception in Paris 
of the King of Prussia and the members of the Royal family. 


TURKEY. 
The Turkish troops are concentrating on the borders of the Princi- 


lities, owing to the agitation in Servia. 
PeThe Porte fs given a negative reply to the demands made by 
the foreign Embassies relative to Crete, 

THE UNITED STATES. 


the punishment of 
rom death to peaal 


We hear by telegraph from New York that President Johnson 
has proclaimed a general amnesty, excluding only high rebel 
officials and implicated in the assassination of dent 


Lincoln, or who maltreated Federal prisoners during the war; and 
that he has issued a warning persons not to obacruct 
the decrees of the Federal Courts, as was recently the case in 
Carolina, and ordering the military and civil officers to assist the 
enforcement of these decrees, 


supervisory po mmander-in-Ohief of the 
Army and Navy, General Grant asked permission to withdraw his 
letter of protest, and the President assented. No farther Cabinet 
are to be made for the present. The New York 
if Ba a RF gl BE Deed 
participstion ¢ Cabinet councils, except when military matvers 
are considered, on the grounds that it is improper for a military 
officer to partici officially in political discussions. 

A desperate fight occurred, on the 29th ult., in Washington, 
Re nS  etead 


deaths from yellow fever at New Orleans average twenty 


AUSTRALIA, 
have been made for the reception of the Dake 


papers are nearly filled with accounts of the disastrous 
the great storm and flood which recently visited 
Wales. the Nepean, the Hawkesbury, and the 
unter immense tracts were, in consequence of 


was covered with the waters of the Hunter, 
loss occasioned by this terrible calamity has not, it 


The general news from these colonies is unimportant. 


Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople reports 
on the 6th inst., by telegraph, that no news has reached him of the release of 
the Abyssinian captives, and that he canno! account for the ramour. 


off Mersey Island, on the coast of 


fine ganpowder floating about fn 
that locality, Ite value is estimated at £1000, Tue powder was thrown over- 


vessel which had got am shallows. Tae casks 
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LATEST FROM ABROAD, 


a following telegram has been received through Mr, Renuter’s 
office — 

Tue Peace Conegress.—Geneva, Sept, 12.—The International 
Peace Congress has been dissolved by the Radical party, and the 


room in which the members met has been cleared. The president 
retired to draw up a protest. 








CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The ancient church of Fulstow, near Louth, Lincolnshire, 
has been closed by order of the venerable Archdeacon Kaye. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreig 


n 
Parts are taking measures for a new bishopric for the north of 
Europe, the seat of which is to be at land. 


The foundation of a new parsonage at Stockbridge, Hants, 


was laid yesterday week the infant daughter, aged seventeen months, of 
the Rev. W. Druitt, Reston 


The ee of Ripon has given notice that he will hold the 
triennial visi of his diocese according to the following arrangement :— 
Oct, 2, Ripon ; 84Richmond ; 4, Hawes ; 5, Sedbergh ; 7, Leeds ; 8, Skipton; 
9, Bradford ; 10, Wakefield; 11, Halifax. 

The Bishop of Lincoln will commence his triennial visitation 
at Lincoln, Oct. 8, tation will be continued at Hast Retford, 10; 

; Newark, 1 ; ; by, 
18; Horncastle, 21; Gran Stamford, 23; Sleaford, 24; Brigg, 26; 
Gainsborough, 28; Nottingham, 29; and Market , 30, 

Lord Kenlis, son of the Earl of Bective, has undertaken to 
defray the entire cost of restoring the parish church of Kirkby Lonsdale. 
It is estimated that the work will cost more than £60(0. In acknowledg- 
ment of the munificence of Lord Kenlis, the gentry of Westmorland intend 
placing @ memorial window on the south-east side of the church, 

Sir W. Bovill, Mr. Garth, M.P., and the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Surrey, took part in the ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
of anew church at Stoke next-Guildford on Tuerday week. The church, 





A new district—St, John the Evangelist—has been 
constituted in Holborn cut of the parishes of St. Andrew and St. George the 
Martyr. The incumbency has been conferred on the Rev. W. T. Thornhill 
Webber, who for the last two years and a half has been labouring in the 
— a —- oa, LG yh the Bishop of — 3 Pand. 

tended w build church, schools, parsonage as soon as uisite 
funds shall bave been obtained. a 

The Bishop of Carlisle began his triennial visitation 
yesterday week, and delivered his charge, in which he referred to the 
present position of the c’ 


contrasted 
hie view with the sacerdotal theory of the ministry, and stated his opinion 

that any success which Ritualism might achieve would be only transitory. 
The following preferments and appointments were an- 
nounced in the @ ian of Wednesday :—Rectories: she Sor. G. B. Pam 
Bradfield St. Clare, Suffolk; Rev. J. Mickleburgh, Vicar of Ashill, 
benefaction of the cal 


Theop 


The arsistant mastership at Eton Col 
by the retirement of the Rev. N. L. Shuldham, 
appointment of Mr, H. B. Luxmoore. The Rev. F. F. 
conduct. 


On Thursday and Friday nights, the 5th an 
“ Macbeth " was acted at Winc followed each n 


The professorship of natural history in th Regal Aust 
Co} ey tbeepeyg tebe te ot ° 
of zoology in the new School of Science at Dublin. 
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of the crew were érowned, and Mr. Barry h 


ncelved, The captain, Henry Spenchley, was mach inj 





The foundation-stones of three houses of the Stockwell 
Orph were laid on Monday in the presence of a 
com of Mr. Spurgeon’s —— The 
enhanced the presence of yard, the lady .who 
the purpose of fi an orphanage for boys. yard 
will apparently be a: to the maintenance of the boys, lodgings being 
provided for them from other sources. Of the three which the 
first stones were laid on Monday, one is called 
expense being paid by a London 
House,” because the money 
presented by her husband on the twenty-fifth 
and the third the “‘ Workmen’s House,” for it is to 
workmen, the employers supplying the materials. 
the amount of £2000 were promised, so that three additional houses will be 


The births of 2088 children (1064 boys and 974 girls) were 
in London last week. In the corresponding ks of ten years, 





The foundation-stone of a building designed by the Royal 
Engineer department as a gymnasium for the use of the troops in garrison at 
Portsmouth was laid last week by Major-General C.B. 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Portsmouth, and general officer commanding the 
troops in the south-west military district. 


The Lords of the Admiral 
fortnight, a careful inspection of the 
simple ayy % hasty glance . 
pe’ to wor » Managemen’ 
the several aetablishiments under control of the 

An interesting military ] spectacle took place at Brompton, 
Chatham, on Wednesday, ins of siege directed the 
per t fortificati from the various trenches and have 
been for a long time in course of construction on the Great Lines, around the 
fortifications of St. Mary's, and in Black Lion Field, close to New Brompton, 


Some experiments have been made at Shoeburyness with 
the rifled mountain gun for the Abyssinian expedition. The 7imes says :— 
“ This mite of = @ man might easily carry in his arms, for it 
weighs only 150 1b., sent its pretty little 7-lb. projectile 2944 yds., or more 
than a mile and two thirds, with a charge of 6 oz. of powder and an elevation 
of 32deg. Such long-range work is not, however, likely to be required of it, 
but rather shrapnel practice at ranges up to 1000 yds., or less. At 500, 520, 
and 540 yds. more than half the bullets in the shrapnel shell struck a target 
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west, 7 in the north, 3 in the 

hs lera or chloleraic 
the corresponding wee 
132 and from cholera 

of the metropolis. 13 

29 from ecarlatina, 10 from dipththeria, 


on-Tyne, 6 
Hall, and, again hig 
A meeting of the Royal National Life-boat Institu 
held, on Thartey 
was voted to ~P 
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The athletic sports and foot-races in connection with the 
66th (West Essex) Regiment came off at Aldershott on Tuesday, 


The Mili Stere 
mt ae 
A notice has been issued 
to the that 








rep ting a col of men. With $0z. of powder and the same elevation 
the projectile ranged 478 yds.” 

A brigade field-day took place, at Aldershott, on Tuesday 
morning, when the 44th and 65th Regiments formed up on the for 
the tation of medals for good conduct and service. Colonel Wyatt, 
C.B., Actin of -General Campbell, C.B.— 
made the following presentations :—Private Creamor, medaland £5; Private 
Dunlay, Private Shean, and Private Covenry, ditto.—-On Wednesday the 
troops composing the division at Aldershott, under Major-General E. C. Hodge, 
C.B, (commandiug pro tm, in absence of Lieutenant-General Sir J. Y. 
Scarlett, K.C.B.), had one of the most stirring field-days of the present 
season in the Long Valley. 


The beld-yestty change of quarters of the brigade of Guards 
tock place on y week. The t battalion of the Grenadier Graard<, 
consisting of about 540 men of all ranks, left the Tower, where they have 
been quartered, and proceeded to the Waterloo terminus of the London aud 
South Western Railway, whence they were conveyed by special train to 
Windsor. The battalion, which is accompanied by eichty-four women ani 
107 children, took up the quarters just vacated by the first battalion Sco: 
Fusilier Guards at the Sheet-street Barracks. A detachment of the battalion 
arrived at Windsor from the Tower on Monday afternoon. The first battalion 
of the Scote Fusilier Guards, also num about 540 of all ranks, and 
accompanied by about fifty soldiers’ wives eighty children, left Windsor 
on Tuesday morning by epecial train, and on arriving in London marched to 
the new Chelsea barracks. The other changes of quarters were as follow :— 
The second battalion of the Grenadier Guards, from the new Chelsea Bar- 
racks to St. George’s Barracks ; the battalion from Wellington Barracks (new 
wing) to the old wing and out barracks; the first battalion of the Coldstream 
Guarde, from St. George's Barracks to the Tower ; and the second battalion 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards, from the old to the new wing of the Wellington 
Barracks. The change does not affect the second battalion of the Coldstreams 
who remain at Dub 








THE LICENSED VICTUALLER LIFE-BOAT. 


A NEW life-boat has been provided by a subscription among th> 
members of the Licensed Victuallers’ iety, and presented to the 
Royal National Life-boat Institution, to be stationed at Hunstanton, 
on the north coast of Norfolk, where the want of a life-boat has 
long been felt. It is named “ The Licensed Victualler,” in com- 
memoration of its donors, which is not unusual upon these occasions, 
The ceremony of launching it and presenting it to the institution 
was — on Wednesday week. A large excursion party from 
London, numbering four or five hundred, went down that morning, 
and, having started at seven o'clock, arrived at half-pas: eleven, 
Hunstanton is a smal! but pleasant and salubrious watering-place, 
near the entrance to the Wash. ‘The sea here is very shallow, but 
the level sands are convenient for bathing-machines; and the 
houses of the village, neatly built on rising _— com- 
fortable lodgings, with a fine open view of sea, Wrecks are 
frequent on this part of the coast; the ship Favourite was wrecked 
there last winter, and the crew were saved with difficulty by the 
coastguard boat. 

The licensed victuallers’ party from London were received by a 
strong detachment of the 17th Norfolk Volunteers, commanded by 
Captain Hamilton, with their band. Members of the Odd-Fellows’ 
Society, in their a, the side of the platform. The life- 
boat had arrived upon the preceding day, and was standing a its 
carriage about one hundred yards from the station. Round this the 

m formed. It was headed by the band of the Licensed 


. Martin, 
Association. Then came along line of carriages of all kinds, be- 
longing to the of the neighbourhood; the and band of 
the 17th Norfolk Volunteers ; and the life-boat i , drawn by six 
horses. It was decorated with and contained its full crew, 
the coastguard and boatmen of the place, Then came the licensed 
victuallers, and behind followed the visitors, who, to the number of 
some thousands, had flocked in from the country round to see the 
a The distance the life-boat had to taken along the 
was about a mile, as its station is to be at Old Hunstanton, 
not at the recently-built village. Arrived upon the sands, the pro- 
cession halted and drew up round the boat to listen to the s es. 
Mr. Winterbotham, president of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asso- 
ciation, addressing Captain Ward, the official representative of the 
al National i stated the circumstances 
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debates of the conference were the Rev. Dr. Th tuck, another notei 
Professor 


German St. Hilaire, of Paris; Mr. Groen van 
and historian ; Lord Radstock ; the 
French champion of the 
the Rev. Dr. Steane, 
Nonconformists ; the 
and many others, in- 
e speeches were in the 
Epgli » The Evangelical 
on — hae been invited to hold ite conference next year at New 
ork, 














MICHAEL FARADAY. 


A PEw days ago—it was on the 25th 
of August—a death took place, the 
announcement of which could not 
fail to make a deep impression upon 
every mind capable of appreciatin 
ius and virtue. In Mic 
araday Europe has lost one of the 
greatest men who have promoted 
the progress of civilisation: a man 
whose sole aim in life was the pur- 
suit of truth; who, in the most 
difficult, the most abstruse, the most 
laborious questionings of nature, such 
as strain to their utmost tension all 
the powers of the brain and all the 
ies of the physical constitution, 
sought for no other reward than the 
right understanding of the works of 
God’s creation; than the true inter- 
pretation of those immutable laws 
of force which make the deepest 
mysteries of nature intelligible to the 
thinking mind, and which, by sub- 
stituting distinct facts for vague 
apprehensions, gradually _ relieve 
humanity from the errors of super- 
stition, with its necessary accom- 
paniments of fear and cruelty. It 
was the sustaining hope of Faraday’s 
soul to bring light into dark places. 

The mere outline of his career, 
however slightly sketched, and our 
present notice can be but brief, will 
serve to give some idea of the vigour 
of an intellect which surmounted all 
obstacles and of the singleness of 
purpose which made Faraday indif- 
ferent to those distinctions which 
titles confer, and to that public adula- 
tion which expresses itself in social 
flatteries and which generally con- 
trives to deface the idol that it 
clings to. 

Michael Faraday was born at 
Newington-butts, near London, in 
1791. He was placed in his boy- 
hood under a bookbinder in the 
neighbourhood of Baker-street, and 
here he began to read the books he 
bound with extraordinary avidity, 
his imagination being especially ex- 
cited by those which treated of 
scientific subjects. Mrs. Marcet’s 
“ Conversations on Chemistry” a 
interested him at this time. He 
never forgot this circumstance, and 
afterwards took every opportunity 
of expressing his gratitude to her. 
In 1812 Faraday was presented with 
a ticket to attend Sir Humphry 
Davy’s chemical lectures at the 
Royal Institution, which was de- 
stined te become the scene of his 
own discoveries and the place where 
he was to announce them when he 
succeeded Davy, in Albemarle-street. 
He took full notes of the lectures, 
and, panting to be emancipated from 
his almost mechanical occupation and 
to be enlisted in the service of 
ecience, he ventured to send his 
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notes to Sir Humphry, and to ex- 
~y to on his views and wishes, 
e way thus opened led to the gra- 
dual fulfilment. of all the youns 
student's aspirations. In 1813 Fara- 
day was appointed Davy’s assistant 
in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution, with which his name has 
ever since been identified, In 1821 
he made the discovery of the reci- 
procal relations of electricity and 
magnetism, which may be taken as 
the commencement of the long- 
continued researches in electricity 
Sinai te made = science what 
: ve perhaps most largely 
contributed to fa ientific re- 
oasetion ‘araday’sscientific re 
In 1823 came his admission, as 
Corresponding member, to the French 
Academy of Sciences; and in 1825 
his election as Fellow of the Royal 
Society. The “Chemical Manipula- 
tion” was published in 1827—a book 
of the utmost value to those engaged 
in chemical experiments and from 
which the most practised might have 
learned as well as the youngest be- 
nner, His methods of experiment- 
ing were always beautiful and simple, 
and his resources boundless, while, 
at the same time, he indulged little 
in the luxury of expensive appara- 
ratus, and the damage done b 
breakage of glass in his laboratory 
was incredibly small. His handling 
was as careful and delicate as the 
conception and general management 
of his experiment were farsighted 
and original, The result of his 
chemical discoveries were announced 
from time to time in aseriesof papers 
with consecutively-numbered para- 
graphs, which commenced in the 
Lhilosophical Transactions for 1831, 
and which were collected and re- 
published in three volumes, appear- 
ing respectively in 1839, in 1844, and 
in 1855, The simple record of Fara- 
= outer life will be completed by 
adding that, in 1833, he accepted a 
yee of £300 charged on the 
terary and Scientific Pension Fund ; 
that he was invested with an honorary 
degree at Oxford, that he became one 
of the eight foreign Associates of the 
French Academy of Sciences, and 
that he received the gold medal of 
the Royal Society and the Rumford 
medal, These things must be 
mentioned, if only to show how slight 
are the recognitions that Govern- 
ments or learned societies can award 
to greatness ; but they seem, indeed, 
poor and trifling when compared 
with the excellence they were in- 
tended to mark, Actual title of any 
kind he always declined, An act of 
true and considerate kindness on the 
part of the Queen added much to the 
comfort and happiness of Faraday’s 
years, In 1858 the use of a 
house at Hampton Qourt was granted 









1AUNCH OF THE LICENSED VICTUALLER LIFE-BOAT AT HUNSTANTON, 
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to bim, and it was here that he died. Latterly he spent his sammers 
at Hampton Court, and only occupied his apartments at the Royal 
Institution during a portion of the year. 

There was hardly me 
or of ecientific manufacture to which Faraday's genius and industry 
id not contribute. The electric telegraph is the result of his main 
pursuit ; and the whole series of the aniline dyes is founded upon 
an esrly chemical discovery of his made the laboratory of 
Albemarle-street. For many years he lectured in the military school 
at Woolwich ; and he was the scientific adviser, in the matter of 
lighthouses, of the Trinity Board. With all this variety of power 
was united the truest modesty. He used in later life to disclaim the 
name of a chemist; and, notwithstanding all the practical benefits 
which he lived to see flowing from his own scientific discoveries, his 
constant advice was to seek truth, in the first instance, for its own 
sake alone, and without any view to immediate profit. His own 
life, in its pure devotion to original investigation, was a grand and 
continuous ill of this counsel. Others have largely profited, 
in a commercial sense, by Faraday’s labours, but no worldly emolu- 
ments resulted from them to himself. He always declined to become 
what is called a scientific witness, or adviser, in patent cases in the 
courts of law; nor did he ever mix in any scientific disputes of a 
rersonal character ; and it is impossible to over-estimate the value of 
the example set by him in these respects. 

As resident professor and manager of the house at the Royal 
Institution, Faraday had the control of the establishment there, and 
the svpervision of many minor details of domestic arrangement. 
To this task he brought the same sense of duty, and the same 
desire to do the best possible thing to be dona, which distinguished 
him in larger matters. His official statements of the wants of the 
house, and his sa tions for its management, were always models 
of their kind. verything was foreseen—nothing was forgotten ; 
and it was a privilege worth having, to listen to the great philo- 
eopher when engaged in the di-cussion of the various small matters 
which in this way came under his notice. To the welfare of the 
eervants his attention was always directed, and in any case of sick- 
ne’s or permanent infirmity his natural kindness was conspicuous. 

Any eketch of the life of Faraday would be most imperfect if it 
did not —- to convey some notion of his opinions and habitual 
frame of mind on the subjects which, in their importance, transcend 
all the labours and speculations of merely human philosophy, He 
belonged to a well-known but small religious community, which my, 
perhaps, be best described in a few words by saying that it is their desire 
to conform as nearly as possible, in their lives and doctrines, to the 
example of the early Christians. His nature was fully and deeply 
e— by the constant sense of Divine obligations; and the most 

autiful passages in his lectures were those with which he was in 
the babit of concluding a course, and in which he used to remind his 
hearers of the existence of other fields of thought, and of a different 
exerciee of the human faculties in regions lying beyond those of 
space, of matter, and of time. He would dwell on the proper and 
limited function of the mere intellect, and in uttering these sen- 
tences his voice would be almost overcome by emotion, and his 
audiences would depart sharing the elevation of feeling of their 
great instructor, ut Faraday’: own language can only well 
express himself, and a passage from one of his lectares ll be 
quoted, with all reverence, to illustrate his views, It is from a 
lecture given in 1854, in the presence of the late Prince Consort 
(always his admirer and friend) as one of a series on education, 
which were afterwards collected and printed by the managers of the 
Royal Institution, Faraday on that occasion said :— 

“ Before entering upon the subject, I must take one distinction, 
which, however it may appear to others, is to me of the utmost im- 
portance. High as man is placed above the creatures around him 
there is a higher and far more exalted pcsition within his view ; and 
the ways are infinite in which he occupies his thoughts about the 
fears, or hopes, or expectations of a future life. I believe that the 
truth of that future cannot be brought to his knowledgs by any ex- 
ertion of his mental powers, however exalted 
that it is made known to him - other teaching than 
own, and is received through simple belief of the testimon 
given. Let no one su for a moment that the self-education 
am about to commend 


in respect of high ga, to the highest. I am content to bear 
the reproach. 7 Oren auey seen, > beare ep Se 
invisible things of 


jones end Godhead ; wel I have never seen anything incompatible 
ween those things of man which can be known by the spirit of 
man which is within him and those higher things concerning his 
“a — cannot ee yt ys all Faraday’ 
is le, serious, ty pervaded ‘araday’s 
thoughts and all his actions, exalted py by ee and softened 
—_ trial. But it was too deeply real to busy in announcing 
itself. It was the solid foundation of his life and not a curious 


rejects 
——- layfol humour in Faraday which mixed most pleasaatl 
wit the U ver opeentions of his mnaghaation, te man wes mate 
capable o cans OES 8 OM 0 eS oe ridiculous 
that his satire might have been pungent, it not been always 


— ~ within the limits of good nature by his kindly, genial, bene- 
vo 
The excitable and ever active mind of Faraday needed rest, and 


hours of deepest he throw himself on the sofa 
and sleep like a child for an hour; at other times he f 

in to himself or aloud, some of the best 
works of fiction, “When I am tired of thinking,” he said on one 


occasion, while some remarkable work of fiction, “I 
turn to the novel-writers, and I find that they think very clever] 
and very tly for me.” But the intense strain on Vamniey’s 
mind not always be diverted by quiet reading ; it often 

something which, the eyes and other senses, should force 
him, as it were, to thonghts, and then he would take his 
lace in the theatre and listen to one of the plays of our greatest 
dramatic it and laughing at the pantomime 
like a child, course of his life he greatly enjoyed the 


the Royal Institution prodaced 
an effect upon his audience never to be forgotten ‘one who 
had the privilege of by him. His power in this 
way can only be ex by the word fascination. had an elo- 
quence w the hearts of his hearers, while it stimulated 
and He had an energy Of speech 


unenvied. Even the permitted jealousy of national distinctions 
was suspended in bis behalf, and all c»untries combined 
the man who was so innocent of self-exaltation that 


department of experimental philosophy | 


capable of suspecting any brother who travelled on the same road 
of scientific investigation of motives less disinterested than his own. 
Those who enjoyed the great happiness of weteg admitted sometimes 
into Michael Faraday's home recornised in familiar intercourse with 
him the most endearing qualities which make the comfort of 
domestic life. He was especially bepPy in his marriage, and the 
most affectionate, tender, and complete devotion in his family circle 
made his leisure hours pleasant to him in health and lightened his 
trial in the days of sickness, But here we must pause, The philo- 
sopher’s fame is for the world, the man’s for his own hearth, and we 
would not intrude across that threshold. We should fear to offend 
| the true heart: of those whose exclusive right it is to love him 
by dwelling further upon his personal qualities; and it is right to 
bear in mind that it was one of Faraday's highest attributes that he 
never cared to have them extolled. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 7th inst., at Headley Rectory, Hants, the wifeof the Rev. J. Ballantine 
Dy kee. of a daughter, 

On July 19, at Simla, the wife of Major-General Frank Turner, C.B., Royal 
Artillery, Inspector-General of Ordnance, of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Highfield, Surbiton, the wife of Charles William 
Bardswell, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, barrister-at-law, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., at Oakley, the Park, Cheltenham, the wife of J. L. Anley, 
Eaq., of a daughter. 

On July 23, at Cuttack, Bengal, the wife of Captain Robert William Daf, 
Staff Corps, of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


Navy. 
On the 9th inst., at St. George's Hanover-square, by the Rev. J. M‘Conechy, 
Herbert Nigel, eldest son of Henry Cohen, Esq., of Southwick-crescent, Hyde 
ngest daughter of the late Rev. H. Montaga, son 
of Little See Sa, and grandson of the Hon. 


Mary Agnes, second daughter 
of Dr. Lorimer, Deputy Inspector- o . 

On the 9th inst., at the parish church. Tolleshunt D'Arcy, by the Rev. 0. 
Meld, John James, second son of Mr. A. Gavin, of Hast India-road. to 
Alice, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Lawrence Otway, of Tolleshunt 
D'Arcy, Essex. 
DEATHS. 


On the 9th inst., at St. Albans House, Edgbaston, Walter Williams, Esq., 
in the 73rd year of his age. Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 

On the 4th inst., at Killanne Rectory, in the county of Wexford, Rebecca 
Rosamond, eldest dearly-loved child of the Rev. J. S. cneges, 

On the 6th inst., at his residence, Midvale-road, Island of Jersey, Francis 
Giffard, Esq., for many years her Majesty's Consul at Vora Craz, Mexico, 
aged 78. 


*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is Five 
Shillings for each announcement. 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 21, 





SUNDAY, Sept. 15.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. Accidental death of 
Captain Speke, African explorer, 1844. Autamnaal quarter begins. 

MONDAY, 16.—Death of James II. of England, 1701; and of Gabriel Daniel 
Fahrenheit, philosopher, constructor of the ordinary thermometer, 1736. 

TUESDAY, 17.—St. Lambert, Bishop ani martyr. Settlement of the North 
American Federal Constitution, 1787. Death of Walter Savage Landor, 


poet, &c., 1864. 
WEDNESDAY, 18.—Assassination of the Emperor Domitian, 96. Formation 
of the Anti -Corn Law League, 1838. 

THURSDAY, 19.—Death of Charles Poulett Thompson, Lord Sydenham, 
statesman, 1841 ; and of Professor John P. Nichol, astronomer, 1859. 
FRIDAY, 20.—Death of José Gaspar Francia, dictator of Paraguay. 1810. 

Battle of the Alma (defeat of the Russians by the British and French 
army). 1854. 
SATURDAY, 21.—St. Matthew, apostle and list. Battle of Preston- 
(defeat of Sir John Cope by Prince Ch: Edward and the High- 
), 1745. Moon's last quarter, 3h. 9m. a m. 








TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBSE 2. 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6” N.; Long. 0° 18 47” W.; Height above Sea, 34 feet. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
oil OFM tor the Korie DRAMA TIC SRASON on SATORD AY" geer 


1667, On q Monday, L.¥ Fh her Majesty’ 
FAUST—Mr. 5 the principal characters by Merers. Edmund Pheipe, Hareoart, 
Warner, T. GC. Webb, J. Johnson, Temple, Moreland; Mra. Herman Vein, 
Mdémes. H. Vi Gratton, BE &c. At the conclasion of the play on 
ay TW, » the National Anthem will be sung. To cmolude each eveni: 
for the at this Pocock's drama of the AND Hid 
MEN. Mesers, , & ——, * ; Mion 
Edith Stewart, and Gratton. Scenic under ot Mr. 
Ruin Dean Ly Direct», = >> a Mr. Bémand 
Stirl Doors Halt-past comme nce at Seven o'Clock. Office open 
on Satarday next, “ 








RYSTAL PALACE,—SEPTEMBER.—EXOCURSION 
MOES.—Tee terms ow dy 7) rere” Scoretary. 
em Popular Shilling Evening of Fireworks and Iluminatioa of Fount vias, 
to Friday (excursions daily), Ore Shilling. 
PN ao pe ey eo 
NOTE —The Nonpareil Life-raft exhibit ing daily. Oe 





+ RYSTAL PALACE.—Great Popular Display of 
Or MABEWORKS and ILLUMINATION of FOUNTAINS, MONDAY NEXT, 16th. 





Y —_ —_— 
Oe STAL PALACE.—MONDAY NEXT.—The Great 


on Monday will include a m gnificent exhibitie1 
of Na, e for 
of Shells, manufactured + presa the Company by M. Ruggierl, of Paris, as displaye! 


yas MESSIAH.—GRAND FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE. 
NEXT WED a L Hal. 





WEDNESDAY.—AG 


» Mr. A 
One Thousand Performers, including a Band of 15), 


HE MESSIA H—NEST WEDNESDAY, the 18th— 
AGRICULUTURAL HALU.—Principal Artists :—Mdme. Rudersdorff, Miss Luc. 
eg Julia Derky Mr. Cummings, oe Gedge, Mr, W. Renwick, and Mr. 








HE MESSIAH—NEXT WEDNESDAY— 
AGRICULTURAL HALL.—Fxtensive 
to accommodate the great Choir of One 


Society. Conductor, Mr. Gn'W, Martin. Trampet cbbligate, Mr. T. Mecper, 
HE MESSIAH—NEXT WEDNESDAY. —Tickets (for 


should be meds), Is., 2s. ; Reserved, 3a. ; Num! 

all, Islingtou ‘Auetie’e, ea ora tt 
1 nm; y; and at oe of th 
National Choral Society, 14°15, Haeter Hall, Strand. 


HE MESSIAH—GRAND FESTIVAL 
NEXT WEDNESDAY—AGRICULTURAL 
Conductor, Mr. G. W. 
One Thousand Performers, including a Band of 150. 
JAMES'S HAL PIOCADILLY., 
aT. 
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18 B BROAD PALM? words bf Alfred 
usic by Luts; “The Burds will Come Again,” J. RB. Thomes; and “i'll Moot 
ees BALE beautiful and successful Ballads ever introduced by the 
ST. J. ‘8 HALL, Piccadilly, every Night, Bight ; Wednesday and Saturday, 
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HE GRAND NATIONAL VOLUNTEBR BALL wiil 
take plese ot the AGRICULTURAL MALL, Islington, on WEDNESDAY, 
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RAND NATIONAL 
AGRICULTUBAL HAL, 3 





VOLUNTBER BALL at the 
—The VOLUNTEERS of GREAT BRITAIN 
defin’ fixed te take place oa WEONE+ 
Agrice! fall. —TH yt 5 od oe 
is 

ve agreed to offer facilities both av regards reduction 

of tere and time in 
Ip every department the most complete attention wili be given, so as to ensare comfort 
the direction of Mr. Dan. Godfrey, Baudmwter of the 
consist of the entire Band of the Grenadier duards, by prcm s- 
Brace. ming « fall 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, OCT. & 
TT WILL CONSIST OF 


A PICTURE, PRINTED IN 
CALLED 


PICKING, 
FROM A PAINTING BY A. HUET; 
aND 
TWO SHEETS OF FINE-ART AND NEWS ENGRAVINGS, 
AMONGST WHICH WILL BE SOME ILLUSTRATING 


THE PABIS EXHIBITION, 


(THE COLOURED EWORAVING 18 ENTERED AT STATIONERS BALL.) 


Price of the Whole, Tenpence ; Stamped, to go free through the 
Post-office of the United Kingdom, One Shilling. 


Office—198, Strand, W.O. 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 
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OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and OL[ROUS, High Holborn. 

Uptepsantiy abestates te bo the tart vendiietet aad ees eee s in London. 
theatre tet rode the vunniianton pry f-— hen rr 
feommandationn 1 way soasciontivacy be tied that the sinme nt is axe llent of 
its kind, we have pronounced a strong bat nxt ‘= on pe 
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lolston. an4 a. f ani Miss B Ry 
FOR THE FIDORIS— Manors. Torry and Meloon ; Mise R Webster ani Mrs, Helton. 





LONDON: SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1867, 
THat the character of a public man is public property, and 
that it is in the interest of the nation that he be not unjastly 
accused, has long been a platitude ; but it may acquire a new 
vitality ere long; for it is not one of the most favourable 
signs of the times that pleasure is taken in assailing those 
who have served us long and well, and that small account is 
made, on such occasions, of his old merits. We have never 
been able to see the advantage of this course, to put the 
matter on the lowest ground. It appears to us that the folly 


with which it has long been conventional to credit the mob 
is largely shared by those who would be furious at being 
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included in that denunciation ; and yet, what is a mob but an 
assemblage which, without any logic or reason, surrenders 
itself to the impulse of the moment? Didactic as this style 
of remark may seem, it is suited to the occasion, 


Far! Russell is one of those personages who, for want of 
some special faculty—he would probably disbelieve that he 
lacked it—never gets full credit for the good he does, and is 
by no means recompensed by the exceeding liberality with 
which censure is awarded to him on the slightest provocation, 
Now, we are not going into his long and honourable history, 
It has been marked by several mistakes, both of judgment and 
of temper, and happy is the man of eighty of whom his friends 
are hypocritical enough to say that such has not been his case. 
More than once we may think that Earl Russell has fallen 
short of the standard which is not unwisely created for public 
men. But will anybody, except some of the ignorant and ill- 
bred writers whom cheap literature has flung to the front, dare 
to eay that Earl Russell is not a high-minded and honour- 
able nobleman, who has adhered to certain principles which he 
conceived to be good for us all, and who has worked through 
a long political life like a gentleman who believed himself 
to be a patriot, Will it be said that the young Lord 
John Russell did not propose a gallant ideal to himself, or that 
the aged Earl Russell has not still that ideal before 
his mind? Even the most uninfcrmed of the new generation 
of writers, and it is difficult to offer in terms a description of 
profounder ignorance, must have heard something to this 
effect ; among decent persons it is admitted without a second 
thought. 

What, then, is the reason that anything that Earl Russell 
can do at this curious period of our political history is pounced 
upon for the sake of assault upon the venerable nobleman? 
He is not one of our idols, nor have we even asserted that his 
views were ourown, But we take the broader ground, and 
we demand for an honest public man of the Whig party the 
same justice which we should claim for any other British 
statesman, We protest against the vulgar creed that has 
nothing to say to the past, and against the vulgar fellow who 
shouts as irreverently at a veteran when he is thought to make 
a slip as against a raw recruit who is a fair subject of ridicule. 
But we deny that in the last proceeding of Earl Russell, which 
has caused so much small satire to be launched against him, 
there was anything to censure. We refer, of course, to his 
reply to the folk who had the impertinence to invite 
Earl Russell to the eating, and drinking, and speech- 
making at the Crystal Palace. His answer has beea the 
object of attack, and this, of course, has given an opportunity 
for attacking him and all that he has done, from the time 
when the fathers of many of his assailants were youths, to 
the present period. Yet, taken from a perfectly legitimate 
point of view, Earl Russell's letter was a very good one. 
First, he had to refuse an invitation which was, as we have 
said, an impertinence, It appears, by-the-way, on taking the 
trouble to examine the divisions of the army with which 
Earl Russell declines to march through Coventry, that it is 
not the Reform League which has taken the lead in the 
banquet, but the Reform Union, and the great Beales and the 
great Potter are at war. Their quarrel has called attention 
to the fact, which might otherwise have escaped notice, 
The League considers that as it passed the Reform 
Bill it ought to have provided the victuals; but the 
Union denies the first proposition, and consequently the 
second, The late John Leech executed a capital cut 
of Mr, Puff and Mr, Muff disputing over a dead 
bird, each claiming it, whereas it evidently fell to the 
still emoking gun of the keeper. “ My Reform bird!” says 
Beales, “Mine! I think,” says Potter. Parliament has had 
nothing to do with it, This quarrel, however, is without 
interest, except that each body is a valuable witness to the 
debility of the other, Neither had a right to insult Earl 
Russell by an invitation; and, whether he snubbed Mr, 
Beales and his shoemakers, or Mr, Potter and his cobblers, it 
is clear that the snub was well deserved, Noman has a right 
to ask another to dinner without a reason, and there is no 
reason why Earl Bussell should dine with the League or the 
Union, unless it were in token of forgiveness for the abuse 
which both lavished upon him at a time when he advocated a 
less sweeping reform than that which has been carried, Bat 
we are ashamed to defend Earl Russell from this part of the 
accusation, that he shows ill-nature and spleen. We should 
like to hear the verbal comment which his more respectable 
critics wou!d have made had they been similarly favoured with 
@ card, 

In the second part of his letter, the declaration that there 
are many things which the Cabinet ought to do, and, pro- 
bably, will not do, Earl Russell may be right or wrong ; but 
if he believes that he is right, and no one denies that he does, 
surely here is a good reason for a Whig refusing to join ina 
shout of jubilation at the success of a Tory Ministry, Mr. 
Disraeli, who knows the value of party, would be the last man 
to condemn this utterance of Earl Russell's, We regard it as 
a proof of honourable consistency, Earl Russell does not 
worship mere success, especially success obtained in an un- 
desirable manner, He retains his old Whig belief in the 
right way to obtain Parliamentary action ; and one of these 
days the justice of his principles will be acknowledged. 
Meantime, it is very safe to abuse him, and very easy, We 
have never unduly exalted him, and, therefore, may raise a 
hand in his defence when he is unjustly attacked, Bat the 
fact is, that everybody isout of temper with anxiety about the 
Reform Act and its results; and the natural conseqnence is 
that a person who gives the least excuse for a scolding 
receives a savage commination, It is natural; but it should 
also be natural to Englishmen to show some regard for an 
aged man who has served them well and truly, 








THE COURT, 





Tre Queen, with Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein and the junior members of the Royal family, continues at 
Ba)moral Castle, in the enjoyment of good health. ; 

On Tuesday week her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Christian, 
drove to Abergeldie. Later in the day the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess drove out. Prince Christian 
went deerstalking. Princess Christian rode out, 

On Wednesday week the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louisa 
and Prince walked and drove in . —- of bg Rae 
Subsequent] ajesty, accompanied by nee an ce28 
Christian, took a drive. Princes Louisa acd Princess Beatrice 

His Excellency M. and Mdme. Van de Weyer and Lord 
had the honour of dining with the Queen, 

On ureday week her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
Christian and Princess Louisa, w and drove in the vicinity of 
the Royal demesne. Prince and Princess Christian, Princess 
Louisa, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice honoured the 
Braemar gathering with their presence. The hurdle-race, which 
extended across Mar Castle Park and through the River Dees, was 
won by Mr. Collins, tutor to Prince Leopold. Mr, Collins swam 
the river instead of fording it, which has hitherto been the custom, 
His Excellency Lord Lyons arrived at the castle. Sir Thomas and 
the Hon. Lady Biddulph had the bonour of dining with her Majesty. 

Yesterday week the Queen, accompanied by Princess Christian, 
walked in castle grounds, Laterin the | her Majesty, accom- 

nied by Princess Christian and his Excellency M. and Mdme. 

an de Weyer, drove to the Lynn of Quoich. His Excellency Lord 
Lyons had an audience of the Queen, and was presented by Lord 
Stanley, and kissed hands on his appointment as Ambassador at 
Peris. Princess Louisa rode out. ince Christian, accompanied 
by Lord Stanley, went out to a drive of deer in the woods, 

On Saturday last the Queen, accompanied by Princess Christian 
and Princess Louisa, walked in the castle grounds and drove in the 
neighbourhood of Balmoral, Lord Lyons and Lord Stanley left the 
castle, Lady Napier arrived at the castle on a visit to the Queen, 
Her Ladyship the honour of dining with her Majesty. 

On Sunday the —_ Prince ard Princess Christian, Princess 
Louisa, and Prince pold attended Divine service in the parish 
church of Crathie. The Rev. Donald Macleod, Minister of Linlith- 
Sel officiated. Lady Napier had the honour of dining with her 


rg 4 
On Monday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louisa and 


Princess Beatrice, drove to Loch Muick. Prince Christian went 
Lady Napier left the 


Segeeeang. Princess Christian rode out. 
castie. 

The Court is expected to leave Balmoral about Thursday next, 
and to return to Windsor Castle. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales continue at Wiesbaden. The 
Lan¢grave William of Hesse, dfather to the Princess, died at 
Copenhagen, on Thursday week, in the eightieth year of his age. 





Her Imperial Highness the Princess of Oldenbourg, 
Princess Thé: tse, Princes and Constantine of Oldenbourg, and Count 
Serge Chérémétieff, have left Claridge's Hotel for Paris. 

His Excellency Lord Lyons left town, on Monday, for 
Arundel Castle, Sussex, on a visit to the Duchess of Norfolk. 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and Lady Cornelia 
Gees tere arrived at Gordon Castile on a visit to the Duke and Duchess 

™ . 


The Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe have arrived at the 
Clarendon Hotel from Paris. 


The Duke of Leinster has left town for Carton House, near 
Maynooth. 

Marquis Conyngham has left Bifrons, his seat near Can- 
terbury, for Scotland. 

The Earl and Countess of Seafield and Viscount Reidhaven 
bave arrived at Balmacaan House, Inverness-shire, from Castle Grant. 

The Earl and Countess of Stradbroke have arrived at 
Glenahirey Lodge, in the county of Wexford, from Henham Hall, Suffolk. 

The Countess of Jersey and Mr, Brandling have arrived at 
Middleton Park, Oxon. 

Viscount and Viscountess Templetown have arrived at 
Castle Upton, in the county of Antrim. 

Viscount and say Latins Dunlo and Lad 
bave arrived at Garbally ‘k, Ballinasloe, the Baril of 
the county of Galway. 

The Right Hon. Sir John 
town on last, from W: 
Secretary of State in town. 

The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M P., and Mrs, Gladstone 
have arrived at Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. 


The Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., M.P., has 
left town for his seat, Pynes, Devon. 


Mary Hervey 
llancarty'’s seat, in 


Pakin, 


Bart., M.P., arrived in 
estwood 


near Droitwich, to act as 








IAW AND POLICE. 





The mastership of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, which 
has been for some vacant, has been conferred upon Mr. James Corry 
Lowry, Q.C., of the county of Tyrone. The income is £1200 a year. 


The interesting ceremony of the presentation of medals and 
awards to the constabulary of Ireland for the 


committed for trial 


5 
, 


At Marlborough-street Police 

Dentenlen at BS Mr Tyrwhitt with 
was . 

diamond ring and divers other articles of jewellery of the 
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FINE ARTS, 
THE in and Barry controversy respecting the architectural 
authorship of the Wostasineter Palace has been, since we wrote last 


week, painfully elaborated without being advanced; or, if any pro- 
gress i been made, it has only been to render more clear the 

ounds of the belief generally entertained previously, that Sir 
Sharles Barry actually designed palace, but that he derived many 
suggestions and much valuable assistance in details from Mr. Pugin. 
Mr. A. W. Pugin, in a long letter to the Times, has, with little 
scrupulousness supported a c on behalf of his father which his 
father ; but the more his hearsay evidence, scraps of letters, 
scarcely hi to manipulate, and vague inferences are hammered out, the 
more they losein weight. On the other hand, all the witnesses of con- 
sequence he calls upon summarily contradict his assertions, It may 
be reasonably assumed that in the letter referred to Mr. Pagin 
advances the gist of the — possibly forthcoming in a pro- 
mised pamphlet, As far, fore, as the public is concerned the 
controversy may be considered as at an end, unless, indeed, the 
su tion of referring further investigation to the Royal Institute 
of Britieh Architects (a suggestion which has been warmly advo- 
cated by Mr. E, M. ) be acted upon. The dispute has, how- 
ever, had the collateral cifect of provoking much adverse criticism 
on the palace itself, Weare reminded that it was extravagantly 
costly ; that only the external shell, not the plan and structural 
arrangement, are of true Gothic character; that a few ideas are 
repeated ad nauseam in the details ; that the building is not adapted 
for the main, or even the minor, purposes for which it was intended ; 
that, above all the House of Commons is not constructed to afford 
proper accommodation to nearly all the members, This last objection, 
as against Sir Charles Barry, is, however, rather unfairly advanced, 
since it has been proved that the miscalculation was forced on the 
architect contrary to his own estimate of the requirements, And, 
making all allowance for defects and shortcomings, the designing 
and erecting such a building, at a period when the prescribei style 
was so little understood, was surely a feat of which any architect 
might well be proud, 

Sufficient progress has already been made with portions of the 
Thames Embankment to form some idea of the architectural effect 
of the completed work. The lines of the nobly massive, grey granite 
masonry of the river front, where repeated by the parapets behind the 
opening of the outer wall, which inclose the new Leding-oler at 

Yestminster Bridge, group at the proper point of view, with the 
bridge as a most appropriate base and foreground with the Houses 
of Parliament, Thence the river-wall is completed for nearly 800 yards 
eastward, and affords a tolerably complete impression of the appearance 
of the embankment between the piers. The long, almost unbroken, 
lines of the masonry of this and similar portions will probabiy 
appear somewhat thin and montonous when stained by Father 
Thames high up and viewed from the river, especially at low water. 
A Turner might even prefer the grimy and grotesque wharves and 
warehouses of the old shore. The continuity of the lines will, how- 
ever, convey a sense of vast extension, grandeur, and solidity, re- 
minding one of the gigantic aqueducts aad other public works of 
Imperial Rome. Moreover, the wall is to be relieved at intervals 
with bronze masks of lions’ heads, one of which has 
already been at and has a capital effect; besides 
which, over these rise massive bronze gas-standards. 
Proceeding eastward, a little beyond Whitehall-gardens, a very 
handsome pier for small boats is being constructed. The portions of 
the outer wall which here inclose the steps leading to the river will 
be surmounted by two reduced copies of Landseer’s lions. At the 
approach to these steps on the embankment a noble arched gateway, 
or “ water-gate,” in Portland stone, with carved ornaments similar 
in design to the York Gate of Inigo Jones, close by, is being erected. 
It was, indeed, intended to remove the old gateway to this spot, 
but the price asked for it was deemed too high. The Hunger- 
ford, Waterloo, and Temple-gardens steam-boat piers promise 
to unite public convenience with architectural dignity, though they 
will differ somewhat in detail—that at Temple-gardens will be of 
lighter character, those at Hungerford and Waterloo more massive 
and monumental, Stately flights of granite steps will lead down to 
the water ; bronze lions, the size of those in Trafalgar-square, will 
guard the abutments of the parapets on each cide, whuilet about 
the pi shoe will be lightened by balustres similar to those 
of Waterloo Bridge, though on a smaller scale. The quantities of 

material already consumed in the embankment are stupendous— 
enough, it is computed, to rebuild the Pyramids six times over. 

The costume and attitude of the statue of Lord Clyde in Waterloo- 
place, which we bave already remarked to be highly characteristic, 
are apes fg to those chosen for the portrait of the hero 
aap ir Francis Grant, a meszzotint v8 y~y of which has 

published. The statue is stated to be 8ft. 3 in. in height, but, 
owing to the disproportionate size of the base, it 
larger than life. ‘The allegorical female figure on 
Britannia, as Empress of India, seated on a couchant lion, and 
holding an olive or palm br is considerably larger than life, 
and, being also nearer the ys farther tends to dwarf the statue ab >ve. 

A statue of the late Lord John os ey for by the 
tenantry of the deceased, and executed by Mr. J. Darham, has been 
erected at the village of Dunchurch, near Rugby, and inaugarated 
by the brother of Lord John, the Duke of Buccleuch. 

It is rumoured that Signor Mario's pictures, armour, manuscripts, 
and curiosities of many kinds, collected during a number of yeara, 
and which is said to comprise many rare and precious objects, are 
about to be dis of by public auction. 

The result of the unlimited competition for the Manchester Town- 
hall is that the committee of selection recommend that the following 
architects shall be invited to a second competition—viz., Mr. Cathbert 
Brodrick, Mr. William Mr. Edward Salomons, Mr. John O. 

Messrs, Speakman Charlesworth, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
Mr. Thomas Worthington, and Mr. T. H. Wyatt. Each of these 
competitors reczive, as arran; £300, with the exception of the 
author of the design which be selected for execution, who 
will receive the usual percentage. 

The construction of the new nave of Bristol Cathedral, in 
accordance with the designs of Mr. Street, is shortly to be com- 
eae 2 eee for the execution of portions of the work hare 

The very extensive restorations of Llandaff Cathedral, undertaken 
by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, and now in the sole charge of the 
former, have received a new impetus, The restoration of the westera 
towers, the most important part of the whole work, because involving 
much rebuilding, and which has been long di for lack of fanda, 
is now being proceeded 

The restoration, at the cost of the Earl of Ellenborough, of the 
beautiful al chapel in Gloucester Cathedral known as St. Paul’s 
"Cheenitied tit nor the photographs taken Depart; 

» ists o for the ment of 
Science and Art are being published, in a cheap form, by the Arand +t 
Society, the publishers to the department, The photographs are 
mostly from works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, selected 
from the collection in the South Kensington Museum and from 
——— lent for rior by private collectors, Under the 

eading of each class 0’ jogue are suggestive introductor 
observations. ’ 


The council of the London ees eS yea of 200 gs. 
for a series of not less than twenty ly-shaded drawings illus- 
trating some poetical or historical of a British author, or sme 
series of events in British history. 

We have to record the death, in his seventy-sixth year, of Mr. 
William Walker, the eminent historical e ver, best known by 
his ne of such rs works as “The Literary Parcy at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's,’ “ Passing the Reform Bili of 1832," 
“The Aberdeen Cabinet,” and the portrait group of his own desig :- 
ing, “The Distin Men of Science,” which occupied six 
years of bis life. He married the daughter of 8. W. Reynolds, the 
engraver of Sir Joshua's pictures, 


pears to be no 
‘the base below of 


Workmen engaged in emptying and storing old shells in the 
Davy yard, says a ietter from Washington, have disovvered that the shells, co 
the smount of 890 tons, were filled by the maker with sawdust iusest & 
gunpowder. 
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“PEG WOFFINGTON'S VISIT TO TRIPLET.” 
You can find virtue and vice, and curious combinations of the two, 
among the heroes and heroines of the stage, as in other walks of life, 
despite vulgar, uncharitable prejudice to the contrary, despite the 
temptations which abound there more probably than anywhere else— 
fiery temptations, such as would prove much that passes current 
for gold to be but base metal or hollow tinsel. Taking the case of 
Margaret, familiarly known in her own time and since as Peg, 
Woflingtop, whatever may have been her faults or frailties, her 
memory is embalmed to us not ee | on account of her rare beauty 
and her genius and wit so untimely blighted by paralysis, bat also 
for her good nature, her charity to the poor, and the affectionate 
regard and esteem of many, learned, wise, and good, of her 
contemporaries. Her rise to be one of the brightest among 
a brilliant constellation of actors and actresses and the 
darling of London society was extraordinary, Born (1720) 
of Irish parents, in the humblest circumstances, she made her 
professional début at a very — 2 as pupil of a French rope- 
dancer, proprietress of a booth in Dublin. From the age of seventeen 
to twenty she was on the regular Dublin stage, charming all in a 
range of characters from Ophelia to Sir Harry Wildair. In 1740 
Rich brought her out at Covent-Garden, and there her Sir Harry 
Wildair drew crowded honses night after night for weeks; an 
Wilks, the original actor of the was forgotten. It is said that 
oae young lady was so smitten by her personation, that, believiag 
dir } to bea man, she made him an offer of marriage. She 
was equaily triumphant in her high-born ladies, elegant women of 
fashion and spirit, and homely humorous females, old or young. 
Even a rival (Mrs. Bellamy) was so overcome by her acting of 
Jocasta in “(idipus’ that she fainted on the stage when acting 
Eurydice to her. We need not record Garrick’s affectionate inti- 
macy with “my Peggy,” before and after they kept house together, 
or rather alternately, Johnson being among those who appreciated 
Peggy's superior liberality. Hogarth also cherished a close friead- 
ship ,with her, and painted a charming portrait of Peggy in the 
* Woffington” hat. ‘The portrait is preserved at Bowood. Fas- 
tidious ciitics, such as Walpole, were at length fascinated 
by her, and no actress of her time enthralled so many hearts. 
During three seasons at Dublin she was equally the popular 
idol, and Sheridan enthroned her as the reigning toast 
at the Beef-Steak Club. Nothing in the annals of the stage is more 
thetbic and affecting than the story of the termination of poor 
eggy’s public career in 1757, She was acting the part of Rosaliad 
in“ As You Like It,’ on the boards of Covent-Garden, and had 
reached the fifth act when, twice or thrice, she almost broke dowa 
with sudden illness, Making a great and fiaal effort she began the 
lines of the epilogue. With frightful gaiety she uttered the words, 
** If I were among you I'd kiss as many of you as had beards that 
pleased me,” when that saucy tongue became paralysed. Conscious 
that she was stricken, she uttered a wild shriek, and, staggering 
towards the stage-door, she disappeared from the stage for ever, 
She survived, however, for three years, devoting herself to works of 
charity and to repentance of the past. To the poor of puangien, 
among whom she reposes, she left well-endowed almshouses, stil 
existing. 

Gedk wes the celebrated woman whom Mr, Charles Reade made 
the heroine of a novelette, published about a dozen years ago, one of 
the most dramatic situations in which Miss Solomon, with true 
womanly instinct, admirably illustrates in the picture we have en- 
graved. No further comment will be to those of our readers 
who bave read Mr, Reade’s little book ; and to those who have not 


dramatic ee, and actor, 


to her y orange 
assist, Poor Triplet did not at first recognise his future benefactress 


part 
her black to 
Garon ta tives for 


impropriety in Pegg’s visit to the disreputable 4 
wherein ‘Triplet resided. The disappointment of the one and the 
gratified relief of the other at the they make will be 
imagined b 








the flag of his al Highness with all the urs, 
No sooner had the cast anchor than she was boarded by his 
Royal Highness the Count d’Eu, grandson of the late King of the 
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F. L, Bedwell, As the Emperor left the Galatea 
return on shore, the whole squadron was ill 
was agein fired. 

The English residents at Rio gave a magnificent ball to the Duke 
of Edinburgh, on the 22nd, at the Casino Fluminense, which was 
attended by the Emperor and Empress and the nobles of the country. 


and a salute 








Upwards of 2000 guests were present. The Prince kindly allowed 
his Highland piper to perform on the bagpipe, to the astonishment 
of the Brazilians, who, regardless of etiquette, jumped up on the 
chairs and sofas placed around the ball-room to get a glimpse of the 
strange musician who produced such unaccustomed sounds. The 
excitement reached its highest pitch when his Royal Highness, with 
some other officers and English ladies, danced a Highland reel. On 
the following morning, after some visits of ceremony, the Galatea 
proceeded on her cruise, 








MUSIC, 
Tux Eisteddfod, or Welsh National Festival, was held last week at 
Carmarthen, and was = the greatest and most succe sful of 
these celeb_ations that have ever been held. Though the weather 


was wretched, the influx of visitors was beyond t, thousands 
having not only come from all parts of the Principality, but numbers 
having arrived even from distant partsof England. Notwithstand- 


ing and mud, the various mornin, 
attended by crowds; and the proc 
carried on with the test spirit. ose concerned with the 
mapagement of the festival, therefore, have every reason to be 
gratified with the results of their labours. The Eisteddfod began 
on Tuesday and ended on Friday last. Every morning there 
was a meeting, at which the president (D. Pugh, Esq., M.P. 
for Carmarthenshire) occupied the chair, and at which topics 
connected with the objects of the institution were dis- 
cussed with great ability, and often with much learning and elo- 
quence ; recitations of Welsh poetry were given, and prizes were 
bestowed upon successful candidates for honours, e have to 
observe, however, that the principal speakers (not excpting the 
excellent president himself) indulged somewhat too much in a con- 
troversiel tone, and laboured too hard in repelling attacks made 
against the Eisteddfod by the English periodical press on former 
occasions, Thus the president, in one of his s talked of a 
“tyrannical Saxon press which indulges in ridicule against these 
Celtic gatherings because, forsooth, they are not of a modern and 
artificial model, and seem to go counter to the spirit of the age, as 
seen from an Anglo-Saxon point of view.” There was something too 
much’ of this, and the frequent recurrence of such remarks drew 
from Mr. Brinley Richards the following sensible remonstrance, 
which we hope will be remembered on future occasions :-— 

A great deal has-been said about the remarks of the English in 
reference to the musical as well as to the literary part of our festi For 
my part, I must that if the remarks of the English critics have been 
somewhat severe, I certain’ 
unjust. The English 


and evening meetings were 
ings, from first to last, were 





ag 
they find to be good in the old 


The evening concerts were exceedingly interesting. They were 
by no means exclusively Welsh, but included much fine music by 
modern and foreign composers, which was happily blended with the 
beautiful old songs, choruses, and harp-pieces of Wales. Among 
the performers (we need scarcely add) were our most eminent 
natives of the Princi —Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. John Thomas, 
Mr. Brinley Richards, and Mr. Lewis Thomas—whose admirable per- 
formances were vehemently applauded by their enthusiastic fellow- 
countrymen, As a whole, this Ei was a signal success ; and 
we trust that this great national festival will continue to be held for 
generations to come with increasing popularity. 

Our statement last week that the receipts of the Birmingham 
Festival amounted to the unprecedented sum of £14,000 has been 
nd én ee ee The receipts of the 
four days of the festival amounted to £15,282 7s, 8d. ; five-guinea 

ickets, £341 6s.; books of the performances, £375 : 
£13,998 12s, 8d.—within a few of the amount specified, 
The largest sum ever received before was in 1834, whea the Town- 
hall was opened : it amounted to £13,527, An unpleasant rumour 
was circulated in Birmingham that this would be the last festival 
which Mr. Costa would cunduct, he having taken umbrage at some 
alleged neglect on the part of the committee. We mention this 
rumour for the purpose of expressing our entire disbelief of its 


truth, 
The ThéAtre Italien has ed for the season, with Adelina Patti 
in the “ Sonnambula,” ie hes been sunt 


with greater enthusiasm than ever. Ambroise 
“ Mignon,” continues to “ raa” at the Opéra 


la son of Queen Christina, is about to marry Malle, 
Grobecker, of the Karl Theater, Vienna, ™ 


Miss Jessica in, of whose talents as a and a composer we 
have often spoken w oom, Sees to New Zealand, She 
sailed a few days ago for W: gton, carrying with her the warmest 


wishes of her friends and admirers for her penaparity and happiness, 


THE THEATRES, 
Dvunine the present week there is papindy nothing dramatic to 


.) um on 
aud of Sadler's Wells and the New Surrey on this present Saturday, 
i by Mr. Mra. Howard Paul, whose 
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MEMBERS OUT OF PARLIAMENT, 


THE autumnal conventions, which constitute in the aggregate a 
kind of outdoor Parliament, have not been numerous, aad, with 
one exception, perhaps not very important, Po:sibly the depu- 
tation from the orm League which went over to Ireland 
imagined that Mr. Beales would have made a triumphant progress, 
with a score of Irish M.P.s following his chariot-wheels ; but in the 
abortional attempt at proving to the Irish people that it was the 
League and not the Working Men’s Association and Mr. Potter 
that carried a radical measure for the amendment of the 
representation of the people, for once the members for 
Ireland were wise — sone and were conspicuous by their 
absence, with one n exception. How The O'Donoghue de- 
means himself aps ag assembly proper one is unable to say ; 
but, looking to his m and manner in the House, it is difficult to 
recognise in his calm, well-balarced style, with only just 
so much expression of earnestness as is to the enunciation 
of the decided opinions which he holds, any of the elements of the 
ogue. There is nothing, in what he says to the 
British Parliament which gives the least idea that “sedition is his 
forte,” and he is never found straying into those ations of 
in which some of the very patriotic ogee ves of Irish 
constituencies indulge to such a as invariably to empty 
and in a manner even to disturb the current of its ven- 
tilation. It must therefore be the ess of his qualities to 
what, by a delicate fi of speech, may be called a mixed audience 
which enables The O’ Donoghue to preside with effect over a meeting, 
with Mr, Beales on one hand and Mr. Ernest Jones on the other. 
Everyone who ever heard the late Mr. Thomas Dancombe speak 
understood how he was able to sustain the character of a Radical 
while looking so much of an aristocrat; but The O'Donoghue has 
no familiar or rough side to his tongue, in the mob-orator 
sense, However, he seems to be accept pb political section 
which he has espoused ; is, moreover, in the abstcact, installed as a 
popular leader ; and, it is to be hoped, is getiing accustomed to the 
fragrance of the se peculiar to the situation, 

Bicester is the Delphi of Oxfordshire, and Mr. Henley is its oracle 
At that place, the members for the three-cornered constituency of that 
Ray! commence rake ~e of what 9 george scenes hapa bad 

ey appear as pri ae acts of oratorship at no less 
than four different localities during the Parliamentary recess. The 
steadiness with which the three members suees eqns shoulder to 
shoulder, at each of these mee’ is up iling, and, in a certain 
the motto of the Order of the 
at Bicester 
lonel Fane, 


portation from Shropshire in the of Colonel Percy Herbert, 
who brought with him a deveur of eflien, incummeah on ho to 0 guoent 


to the at times rendered the voices of the speakers 

nearly inaudible. It must have afforded Mr. Henley excellent 

——— for grim facetiousness to present himself to hi 
ience 


his 
umbrella over his ~~ and probably 
e 


ng uence, 
, though so far to yield to 
Lag wh an ee oe 
lage, began wit’ cattle plagae, 
of which he spoke hopefully, in the sense of its being stamped out ; 
and, of course, instantly found himself planted in the midst of the 
subject of Reform. Evidently it was a relief to him to speak of that 
in the past tense; and it was with singular modesty and good taste 


that he alluded to the part he had taken in the settlement of that 
ay the sentiments which he uttered of confidence in 
e sound of the enfranchised to use y and fairly 


apoten dagh gw he ay been accustomed yy Se tea 
carrying orm man by Sessi 
however, x y’ 
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Hitzing, a village near Vienna, has been chosen as a retreat 
by the ex-King George of Hanover. 


A thunderbolt has fallen on the church of Antagnano, in 
he district of Four women were on the spot, and seventeen 


e 





children dying in their firet year the parent should declare whether or not the 
infant had been ° table of the last two years shows 
that out of one hundred eighty-eight were not so brought up. 


Palmo. 
other persons were more or lems injured. 
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NATIONAL SPORTS, 


DONCASTER MEETING. 

Between Eprom and York the prospects of the St. Leger were 
singularly barren, and people declared that it was hardly worth 
while going to see “ Blankney settle Badminton” once more, as 
easily as it had done inthe Derby. With Achievement, however, 
the bopes of the guardian of the Corporation coffers began to revive, 
and the country rushed on to their old favourite with a heartiness 
which even Dover, her trainer, never expected that she would evoke 
egain. A slight element of interest was also added to the week by 
the certainty that Blair Athol would be sent to meet Gladiateur in 
a standstill combat of shape and muscle, provided any judges could 
te got with snfficient nerve to award the golden apple. Mr, 
Blenkiron was asked twice over, and twice he said “No!” Mr. 
Thomas Dawson, who was a judge for the £100-prize at Middlesboro’ 
when Voltigeur beat The Cure, would have none of it; 
Falmouth was equally inexorable, on the ground that it was inex- 
— to couple an amatenr and a vaelaney surgeon; and Mr, 

ayne would not act as referee unless the stakes, £2000 to £200 
were dispensed with. A scene was also expected in the inclosure, 
censequent upon the notice printed into the Grand Stand ticket 
that no stools and betting-stands would be allowed. The York 
inclosure had been thoroughly infested by these fellows, who 
set a)l authority at defiance. e Doncaster people were prompter 
in dealing with them. They remembered the great battle of ’29, 
when the thimbleriggers almost invested the town, and were finally 
beaten «Ang country gentlemen and the police, after some terrific 
Cromwellian charges in the Town Field ; and they were prepared, if 


needs be, to sweep the inter} clean out of the inclosure. Hence 


oF had a picked force of lice, with nine mounted sergeants, 
and forty of the best men were kept in reserve all Tuesday. Mayors 
and aldermen who can devise 5 daring deeds are seldom put to 


the trouble of executing them. The would-be listers “caved in ;” 
instead of bringing in stools, they simply mounted the iron market 
benches (which are brought down for the week) ina long row; and 
when they were not operating they talked, like men of Gotham, of 
“the defence fund,” and how they would test the rights of the Gor- 
poration to let twenty-five betting-boxes, adjoining the stand rails, 
in the very next November term. 

Monday was a quiet day on the banks of the Don, and although 
several houses were well let (one for £85), the ee ny mw 9 — 
looked out of many a lattice in vain. The glass had a falling 
tendency as night drew on, and those who were tossing 
uneasily in dreams heard the rain come down like waterspouts 
between two and four, The company were at the sale-field betimes ; 
Mr. Johnson had no lots for that day, but Mr. Tattersall was fall 
with forty, ‘The latter gentleman had improved his ring not a little 
since last year, and the relief of the inner circle was immense, First 
blood was drawn by Mr. Hodgman for Lord Fitzroland (35 gs.) ; but, 
as usual, sellers’ reserves were very heavy, and scarcely a third of the 
lots chan hands, Mr. Drewitt gave the best price for Burletta by 
Stockwell out of One Act (600 ge.), and Prince Soltykoff would not 
leave Coup de Grice 4 Baga (400 gs.). The Middleton One 
Row eale opened ve ly, as lot after lot, including half sister to 
Underhand, was sent away bidless. Mr. Masterman, sen., made a 
little ecene about the return of Honoria on Dec. 1, 1870; but it came 
to a - as she was not sold; and the Duke of Athol (450gs.) was 
also bought in. Those who had been down to the Town Moor did 
not see Achievement, as she did not arrive until the evening ; but 
Hermit’s supporters thought that he sweated undaly, although he 
had cw rn ight rug op, and that he showed other symptoms of 
irritability. Still, when once set a going, he fairly galloped 
over T in his old style; but still “the mare's division” 
were loud in their protestations that he tired. Julius a 
good examination, and Vauban showed no traces of the stale- 
ness which was eo patent at York. When the mare did move 
her party were more tive than ever as to her powers of staying, 
and the principal anti-Hermit argument seemed to be that the Oaks 
was a faster race than the Derby. 

The afternoon was fine, with the exception of half an hour, which 
drove the crowd pell-mell under porticoes and a and the 

was of a class. The erie pe as in a very 

ne race between Friponnier and o deelah, the young one 
receiving 18Ib, for the three years, and just defeating the 3h brown's 
very resolute chal] by ahead. As for the uinea Viridis, 
ehe could make no fight of it at all. Athena ed the Castle 
a colours well to the front in_the Filly Stakes, 
for which Buttercup by Kettledram from Butterfly, a maiden 
mere and not quite fit, ran third, The chest- 
nuts bad a third victory in the Glasgow which a very useful 
colt, Donaldbain, won literally in a canter. ve went to the 
post for the Champagne Stakes, for which Blue Gown was made first 
‘avourite. For once, the clever stable was caught napping, and 
Wells got into the saddle at about 1 1b. beyond the allowance. The 
clerk of the ecales saw the error, it is said, and called after him, but 
he did not hear him. However, Doyle, a jockey to whom Wells had 
objected on one occasion, marked the matter, and came down upon 
him with an objection the moment the race was won, and the 
stewards gave the race to Virtue Stockwell, Never did horse 
deserve a race better than Blue as he seemed shut out 
below the distance, and, struggling on, beat Virtue by three 


parts of a le Bel Giorno was only a head behind 
the mare, who belongs to Mr. Gee, who has skimmed the cream of 
the hunter prizes this with Tom, The General, Master of Arts, 


which Seville won ay ye Mandrake, who gave her 16lb., 
ol cote of ahuneepchens tn the a . ‘seve had . te 

strange rooms evening as e 
seemed to be more dubious about the Duke's intentions than | the 
mare’s powers; and, after two more races, an excellent day ended 
with a half-mile match, in which victory declared for “The 
Dukery ” with Nikd. Even at night the Leger speculation waxed 
dull, but the morning's notion of the a against the 


Derby winner, and the mare left off wit 

Those who sought the sale field on Wednesday morning had the 
ayy of seeing Blair Athol and Gladiateur stripped and paraded 
lor two hours in the adjacent —the former very 
beautiful and calm, while the latter was rather fi . Matters 
progressed so far that Mr. George Holmes and Mr, iagton 


Lad 
whom far too much had been said) was bought in for 700 s., and Lord 
" —— was gs. The 
on way to the moor showed no 
falling off, and there was a delightful absence of dust. On the —_e 
om 


of the the t seemed unusually reticent ; in fact, we sel 

remember excitement, but was decidedly with 
“the mare.” The north country could hardly enthusiastic, 
reeing that the first five favourites were all in the south 


mourn that their colt had been left at the post 
on the day before, Sir J followed suit in next 
race with and then gallopped down Examiner 
for the gate Stakes in the most decisive style 


the telegraph-board. 
e first to ahewr and 
chestnut, surveyed her 
did mare look more beautiful, 
apparently, stones heavier 


e 
days. Custarce, accompanied Machell, walked 
: yy str 


$ 


wards the Red 


F 


him, as Bloes had taken 
ar 





encouragement, He went nicely enough to join the body of horses 
at the turn, and Mr, Chaplin stood and watched him through his 
glasses as he showed that almost infallible prognostic of defeat, a 
slight fit of temper. When he turned round to canter his appearance 
all be sweated « quod Goal during the parade ass the stand, and 
well, be sweated a 8 an 
his teil went like a p-handle. This was admirably 
a Maid of am colt (T. French) led; then came 
the handsome Julius ey), as fit as Mat Dawson could 
make him, and aap | for a place ; and little Fervacques 
(Osborne), the hope of Fobert’s stable, and not unlike his sire, 
Underhand, The Palmer ee represented Sir Joseph ; Van 
Amburgh (Snowden) had made g use of his summer, but Mr, 
Fleming would hardly have repeated the “ best horse in England” 
eulogium that dey. Challenge (Cannon), with The Duchess 
_——— to lead the way for him, was a corky-looking colt ; 

gaenee (Grimshaw) was no great honour to France; and 
Vau (Parry) stared about him, and seemed much fresher for 
his rest since York. Fordham was unable to ride him in conse- 
quence of the death of his little girl on the previous day. As for 
Taraban (Carroll), he is a joke to look at, with his straight back 
and heavy head; but he has paid his expenses well this season, 
which is more a great many do. 

There were two or three false starts; but at last, with the ex- 
ception of F they went off capitally ; Hermit, placed well 
forward, with Challoner, who had never im during the parade, 
close up on the mare, and Taraban tearing away in front as if “the 
dickens had kicked him.” The Whitewall chestnut “won at the 
Rifle Butts,” and quite enjoyed it; and on he came to the Red 
House, where the “scarlet chevrons” and the “all rose” began to 
close up. Before the distance, Challoner, who was next the rails, 
had gradually reached the — horses and was rattling them 
along, and stance drew out his whip to Hermit. It was, 
however, of no use; the mare was os over him, as Van Trom 
did in his day over Cossack ; despite a very game effort, he cou! 
never reach her, and Achievement won by a length. The Hermit 
beat Julius a head, Vauban being fourth and Challenge fifth. 
A more pop victory could not have been achieved ; coe ae 
Colonel Pearson walked to scale beside the mare, the crowd shied 
up their hate, and indulged in wild demonstrations, to which even 
Dencaster has been a stranger since Voltigeur beat La yey ons 
after the dead heat. With the exception of Stockwell, no other 
Great Yorkshire winner has ever won the St. Leger. Challoner 
rode the mare with rare — and steadiness, and, zomg = he 
is, he has now won three St. me, 6 ny, we an Oaks. This is 
the sixth St, that the ells have won, beginning in 
1£60 ; and it will be remembered that Achievement is own sister to 
Lord Lyon. The take at the Stand for the two days was, we believe, 


rather above the — = 1866, and not a spot of rain fell to mar 
the great Yorkshire holiday of the year. 


DONCASTER SEPTEMBER MEETING.—TvEsDAY. 
Fitzwilliam Stakes.— Fri jer,1. Sundeelah,2. Miss Sarah c., 3. 
Jenny,2. Buttercup, 3. 





Filly Stakes.— Athena, 1. 
Glasgow Stakes.— Donaldbain, 1. Prince Louis, 2. 
Champagne Stakes.—Virtue, 1. Bel Giorno,2. Mameluke, 3. 


Great Yorkshire Handicap.—Seville, 1. Thalia,2?. Mandrake, 3. 
Revival Plate.—Speculum, 1. Timaru,?. Evelina, 3. 
Doncaster Plate.—Master Willie, 1. Union Jack, 2. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Municipal po lA 1. The a ge a . 
Corporation Stakes.—. . Freemason, 2. nster 3. 
: Examiner, 2. : 
The Hermit, 2. 
2. Balsamo, 3. 
Bounceaway,1. Leases,2. Midwife, 3. 
Belphegor, 2. Charnwood, 3. 
wood, 2. Lectarer, 3. 


THURSDAY. 
Zetland Stakes.—Verulam,1. Cerf Volant, 2. 
Cleveland Handicap.—Seville, 1. Padishah, 2. Castanet, 3. 
Juvenile Stakes.—Tripthong, 1. Tightfit f.,2. Benefactress, 3. 
Felton Stakes Pripconier, 1, Homping Giri, %. t 
nton - 1. rl, 2. Mercury, 3. 
.—Bounceaway,1. Dead between Belphegor and Sir 
Oliver for second place. 








COUNTRY NEWS, 


The majority of Mr, C. L. Adderley, eldest son of the Bight 
Hon. C. B. Adderley, was celebrated at Hams Hall, near Coleshill, last week. 

The Great Northern Railway Company has opened its 
March and Spalding extension. The length of the new line is nineteen miles. 

The tower of Hereford Cathedral is being re-leaded, the 
old lead having become utterly useless through visitors cutting their initials 
on it, a practice to which the Dean and Chapter will put a stop. 

A large party assembled at the Townhall, Folkestone, on 
eng vem, to my > Mr. Charles Doridant a testimonial, value 

a 





for the tinto the A fence and a bolted door separated him from 
AA -s trunk over the fens, drew the belt, and pasasd 
through the door to the back of the tavern. The ian door was bolted inside, 















where he proceeded to hel 
eating tis, ot the surrounding 


Brighton he attacked a man savagely because he would not give him more 
than a halfpenny. 


The Trades Unions Commissioners, who are sitting at 
Manchester, are bringing out evidence of great im Hitherto it 
has referred almost exclusively to the brickmakers’ unions. The statements 
of master kmakers and the confessions of some of the unionists show that 
there is not much to choose between the latter and the sawgrinders of 
Sheffield. Outrages of a most atrocious kind were larly committed upon 
those who had in any way offended the union. One Hipwell, of the Ashton 
ee, a a tet oa outrages ae Geet Se meee ; 
pay "a em; seems a favourite m oO 

Mishment : bottles were ‘dled with biastin 

J 


and horses hamstrung. ousands of broken needles were put 
into clay to mutilate the hands of insubordinate brickmakers, and if a 
policeman presumed to interfere with these hell-hounds he was shot dead 


The report of Mr. C, Thurston Thompson, on Photograph 
(clacs 9) in the Paris Exhibition, which is published in our Supplement this 
week, should be illustrated by an Engraving of a fine photograph, a view of 

, in Portugal, which we have prepared, but have been compelled, by 
want of space, to defer to our next week's paper. 


The 7th inst. was the sixteenth anniversary of the Con- 
servative Land Society, which has issued 27,525 shares at £50—namely, 
£1,876,250, on which £1,093,263 14s. has been paid. The sale of land has 
amounted to £527,528 16s. The society has promoted building operation: in 
twenty-six counties, opened new roads and communications, given free 
sites for churches. 


Mr. Alfred Lancaster, of South Audley-street, des res us to 
insert the following note upon Captain Majendie’s report on Portable Fire- 
arms (class 37) at the Paris Exhibition :—“ It is made to appear that I am 
using a plan belongin g to the French g ker Gastei Renett Permit 
me to say that my system of pe for centre firearms (attaching the 
striker direct to the hammer forming part and parcel of that piece), as shown 
in class 37, Paris Exhibition, was patented by me in 1866. It has received 
the favour by all who have used and seen it, and in the entire of the 
Exhibition there is nothing to compare to it for strength and simplicity, and 
nothing approaching its solid and simple construction.” 


With reference to the London College of the International 

ng- , Hounslow, of which we published an 
, it should be stated, to prevent any misapprehension, 
that the whole cost of the land and building, so far as it is yet constracted, 
£22,000. The wing., which are still unbuilt, will pro- 
or £10,000 more, The new building as it stands, without 
the contain only eighty-four beds. The number of boarders in 
the premises lately occupied by the college was thirty-two, being all for whom 
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MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEE. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 
LTHOUGH little chenge has taken place in the value of Home Stocks, the business 
$ , both for me, has beet Limited Consols, for Transfer. have been done 
at uf ; Ditto, for Account, 9i§ 9 ; Reduced and New Three 
Oa. . Bank Stock has declined to #46, Indian Securities have moved 
, 220 to 222 ; Ditto Five per Cents, 1129 to 113 ; Rapee Paper, 103§ 
to 109}; and Indis Bonds, 65s. to 70s. prem. 
The interest on Exchequer Bills dated March {is reduced to 2 per cent. 
There hae been very little demand for and in the open market the bost 
bills have been done as follow — 
Th to sixty days’ bills ee ee «- Uh _ percent. 
Three montha’ bills, 2 ee ee oe ibs Ps 
Four to six months’ bills o 8 BS « 
have been offered as low as | per cent. 
the colonies 


par 

£785. is now on the way to this couavy. In 

the general absence of demand, much of the above is likely to be retained here, ani so 
canse additional in 

Bestign Boats, genet , have been © wie? | et hom bes bom little business 

a. to 14); Italian, 1861, -% ; rn eee i en, 15} 

159; » ex div. ; 





Five Cents, 45 to 50; 
hove os ded little 





= the quo.stions 
have not undergone quota Er 
Bank Shares have rather declined in value. We qu ‘te :—Alliance, 149 ; Consolidated, 
© j Lepten setet choc, 96; Lenten ans Wertatnster, Gl; Union ot Auseate, ©; Dalen 


been very little doing:—Atlantic Telegra; : 
i 3 44; General Steam’ Navigation. @; ar tees B 
— Steam, 48); Telegraph Coa- 


Ra and prices are decidedly firmer :— Great 
has sold at ; Great Ls a7; Londen and — ay London, 
Chatham, and Dover, 17); London and North-Western, 113); @ant, 180); North 
British, 314; North-Rastern—Berwick, 104}, In Indian ‘and other lines there has not 
been much doing ; but the s have generally been fairly maintained. ‘ 
The return of the Bank ees See aes Sittowing sntcins when cxngent with 
the previous week :— 
A decrease of circulation of . 858 | An increase of bullion of . £27%,2 
An increase of public deposits of 271,415 | An increase of rest of 2,964 
An increase of other depos: An increase of reserve G1F,895 


The circulation, includ Bank Post Bills, is £24,240,715; wate deposits amount te 
ite to £19,1 & The securities id represent £30,662, 215 ; 


£7 944,523 ; 
and the stock of bullion is £24,348,532. figures for £3,660,732. 


THE MARKETS, 








in 
shew otras am commanded fully provioas raten, ‘The quentity sf Bagttsh 
) as aentity o 
re was ae Tcivals of foreigu have been to a fair extent. Malt was firm 


bat there was litule business ‘ing. There was a good demand for oats, o 
Siahty t France the ont trede waa consequently activa, and Rareian qualtt 
5 Beans were a slow eal-, at t week's currency. The supplics 
and prices of fice boilers im ae ne Town flour was 
orfolk more money. 
in the value of kind of 
‘8 advance ia qaota 
rates of that day. Flour was with- 
= be Fe 
Wi = —wi nS ~~ Y , 1; malt, 589 qra ; 
: ; Outs, 51,700; maize, 2250 qre ; 
4a. 


: , me to , 50s. to Gis. ; 
beans, 345. te 685. ; peas, 348, to 44s, per quarter ; flour, 
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3 70, to Tis. ; @ crushing, @s. to 66. per 
can lumgiiohs £10 100: to Zit Nm ; itt, £9 to £11 10a. ; rape cakes, & 10s to 
rend. = Foe vim of where by im the metropolis are from 9}4. to 104. ; and of 
household ditto, from 74 to loaf. 

A Grai Wheat. hn. 84. barley, 384, 104. ; and oats, 275. 64, per quarter. 

rcick Grain Sold Last Week Wheat, aato7 ; barley, 989 : 


Tea —The new season's teas sell slowly, but there is is a good demand for black leaf 


1 Bp . Refined goods commaad 
168 against 117,311 tons ¥ 
Toms toll rendihy’ at Late reses, The stock is now 18,944 tons, against 
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THE JOHN T. FORD. 


WE have already given some 
account of the disastrous voyage 
of the four American seamen who 
undertook to cross the Atlantic 
in a small boat, called the John 
T. Ford, which capsized in the 
open sea, on the 19th ult., with 
the loss of three of their lives, 
the sole survivor being after- 
wards picked up, and brought 
into the port of London. nis 
unlucky little vessel, the John T. 
Ford, was built at Baltimore 
expressly for a daring expedition 
to Havre, with the intention of 
passing up the Seine, on her 
arrival at the French port, and 
astonishing the world at the 
Paris Exhibition. She was of 
rather less size than the Red, 
White, and Blue, which came 
over from New York, and arrived 
in the Thames after forty-seven 
days, in the summer of last year ; 
but, unlike the Red, White, and 
Blue, she was not built on the 
life-boat principle. The dimen- 
sions of the John T. Ford are 
19 ft. length of keel, 22ft. 6in, 
overhaul, 7 ft, breadth of beam, 
and 2 ft. Gin. depth of hold, her 
burden being two tons and a half, 
She is rather a handsome little 
vessel, sharp at both ends, and 
covered with a deck. There 
Is a scuttle-hole about mid-ships 
for the mento get below. She was 
very heavily mgged for her size, 
having a foresail, squaresail, 
mainsail, staysail, and jib, all 
which were set, and a large 
American ensign flying. The 
people cf Baltimore had taken 
much interest in the success of 
the boat, and contributed to- 
wards the expense of building 
her. She left Baltimore on 
June 22, and, after putting into 
Halifax, finally left on her cruise 
for Europe on July 16, her crew 
consisting of four persons, Cap- 
tain Gould, the master; Shering 
the mate; Armstrong, the sur- 
vivor; and Murphy, a lad. A number of boats at Halifax accom- 
panied the small craft out to sea, and the officers and crew of her 
Majesty’s ship Royal Alfred gave the bold adventurers some pro- 
visions for their comfort on the voyage. The John T. Ford spoke 
several ships and occasionally met with bad weather. 
afternoon of the 5th ult. a sea struck the boat, and she turned 
over, but righted again almost immediately. She lost all her oil, 
however, which was necessary for the light at her compass, and the 
crew suffered much from cramp and the loss of water. The hands 
then cut up the boards that secured the ballast and the internal 
fittings, in order to burn and obtaia a light for the ry Heavy 
gales from the S.W. to E.N.E, were experienced, wit 

and on Monday, the 19th ult., she bore up for Cork, when, about 
10.30 p.m., a terrific sea struck the boat and turned her over, and, 
the ballast boards being gone, the ballast shifted and was thrown 
into the water, and the boat kept turning over as the four persons 
endeavoured to get op he", until the lad got entangled between 
the rigging andthe mast, when she was kept steady. e men were 
upon the boat urtil noon of the following day, though frequently 
washed off by the seas. Ultimately, however, the mate, the 
lad Murphy, and the captain, one after another, were washed off 
the bottom of the boat and drowned. Armstrong alone remained 
on ber until four a.m, of the 23rd, when the ship Aerolite, Captain 


Alleyne, of Liverpool, discerned the shreds of canvas flying from ° 





On the | 
| on to London, 


@ Cross sea, | 





THE BOAT JOHN T, FORD, WHICH CROSSED THE ATLANTIC, 


the oar which he was enabled to raise, and bore down to him. Ina 
very exhausted condition, and almost insensible, he was taken off 
the bottom of the boat and got on board the Aerolite, where he 
received every kindness. On the following day or so he was trans- 
ferred on board the Mary Blake, from Antigua, which brought him 
He was then taken care of by the American Consul, 
and has been well attended to at the Sailors’ Home, in Well street. 
The John T. Ford went ashore, yesterday week, at Tacumshane, on 
the Wexford coast, where a sketch of her, from which the above 
Engraving has been made, was taken by Mr. John Fanning. 


THE GOSPEL OAK SCHOOLS, KENTISH TOWN, 
THESE schools, which are situated in the district of Kentish Town, 
formerly known as Gospel Oak-fields, adjoining South-End 
Hampstead, were original'y founded in the year 1862, The original 








sides a playground, about three 
fourths of an acre in extent. The 
architect to whom their execution 
was introusted was Mr. T. M, 
Rickman ; and from the time of 
their opening the head master 
and mistress have been Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Teather, the former 
of whom was previously assistant 
master at the Birk a 

. A, 


ed 1 account, 
The principles on which these 
schools have been founded are 
the same as those of the three 
other Birkbeck schools at Peck- 
ham, Kingsland, and Bethnal- 
green, which were established by 
the same generous and thoughtful 
awe —— — the same 
trust, and are under the 

ment of the same trustees. ‘The 
founder is a gentleman who has 
for upwards of vatew | years 
systematically devoted most of the 
leisure hours of a life spent in 
active business and also 
considerable sums of money, to 
the practical improvement of 
education, more especially that 
which is available for the children 
of small tradespeople and the 
better class of artisans. If re- 
luctantly we suppress his name, 
it is out of deference to the deli- 
cacy of feeling which shrinks from 
publicity, and to the earnestness 
which seeks and finds its true 
reward in the accomplishment of 
a good work, great in its results 
if small in its beginning. The 
importance and value of such 
exertions can scarcely be exag- 
gerated ; and the special attention 
which the circumstances of the 
present year have directed to this 
class of the population, with re- 
ference tothe exercise of political 
privileges by its members, makes 


» it Co ean at the present time to direct attention to the effects 


which are being made for their improvement. Children of this 
class rarely remain at school after fourteen or fifteen years of age; 


and, on the average, they are found to leave school at thirteen, 


| when they go forth into the world to begin life in a manufactory, 


a shop, a warehouse, or an office, with little chance of receiving any 
further instruction or guidance than the rough teaching of expe- 
rience, or such instinctive common-sense as they may How 
inadequate this is, and how insufficient an insight it affords into 
the a which ought to guide them in their social relations, 
is shown by the events which every year brings plentifully before 
us. The regulations of trades unions for restricting the productive 
power of their members are but one instance of well meant bat mis- 
chievous attempts, thwarting the conditions of general well-being. 


| The combination of workmen to prevent the introduction of im- 


site being required by the Midland Railway Company for the exten- | 


sion to London, they were soon afterwards rebuilt, on a rather larger 
scale, on a piece of ground a short distance from the old site; and 
the new building, of which we give an Illustration on this page, was 
opened on Oct. 1, 1865. The buildings are extensive, comprising a 
main boys’ school, about 70 ft. in length; a girls’ school; an infant 
school ; a large lecture-room for lessons illustrated by apparatus and 
experiments; three class-rooms for boys, and two for girls be- 


THE GOSPEL-OAK SCHOOLS, KENTISH TOWN: 


proved machinery and to restrict the training of new a is 
another instance ; and these are more especi remarkable as being 
rules attempted to be enforced, without scruple and without mercy, 
by the leaders and chiefs of the artisan class, su by the 
general opinion of rank and file. Till this vicious state of opinion 
has been corrected, and the truths of social and moral science 
brought home to the popular mind, it is of little use to hope that 
the painful dissensions which so often agitate our industrial districts 
will cease to exist, 
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e . ; Elizabeth Fry’s 
: Fatherless Children at Redham, £ 
Asylum at Croydon, £200; Ladies’ Benevolent Society for the Reformation 


schools to give f physiology in co 
laws of health, and 


fifteen persons named in her will, and the 

amongst the children of her four deceased cousins. 
The will of the late William Hansom, of New Windsor, 
» who died June 6 last, was proved in London under £7000 
bequeathed f the +. ~ Windsor 
indsor, each 


Carlton-road, Kentish Town, close to St. 
the Circus, which will form the centre of a large and populous 
rapidly growing up, eastward of Haverstock-hill. The 
th the house of the schoolmaster, all substantially 
constructed of stone, and occupying, with the playgrounds, a con- 
siderable space, present a rather imposing 
may be seen in our Engraving. 


Life-boat Institution, Infant Orphan 


Asylum, Hospital for Sick 
Children, Royal Humane Society, and the Great Northern Hospital, Islington. 








architectural group, as 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


to criticise such a problem as No. 1226 
chess, The author's solution is perfestly 


emen:dat 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM 
Phea Simon, 








OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THE LANDGRAVE WILLIAM OF HESSE. 
His Serene Highness the Landgrave William of Hesse, father of her 
the Queen of Denmark and brother of her Ro: 
Copenhagen. He was the son the 
his wife, Princess Caroline Polyxenes of Nassau- 
of William I., Elector and Landgrave of 
Frederick William. He was born Dec, 24, 1787 
a General of infantry in the Hessian army, and, anally 8 


Frederick, the Crown Prince, and by her, 
864, leaves a son, Prince Frederick, 


es lor, J. N.. B., F.C 8, 
9%, D.. HT. &., Fergus, ¥. Morris, Lue correct, 
others are wrong. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 1228, 





WHITE. BLACK. 
3. Bees ot Xt hes S 





PROBLEM No. 1229, 
By I. G., of Lichfield, 


8 wife, and of the King of 





k, is 
the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, 
the Greeks. 
THE EX-EMPEROR OF HAYTI. 
peror of Hayti, whose death occurred recently at 
a remarkable personage. He was born a slave, in 


ulatto family, in the south of the Isle of Hayti. 
free by the decree of 1790; and when but a bo 
against 













» in 1803, took part in 
. He served 
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“NOTHING IN THE PAPERS.” 


WRITING a quarter of a thousand miles from London—that is the 
Picturesque way of mentioning a prosaic fact—and writing, too, 
under a sense that I am certainly wronging myself, and probably 
my readers (thus I stop the earths of the facetious) b re ng | 
my duty in holiday time, I have perhaps been more pleased than 
ought to be with the account given by the Paris correspondent of 
the Standard of the ways of Parisian journalists. A 4 important 
and interesting State document has been issued in rance, and, 
though it appeared in the evening papers, only one of the morning 
papers next day contained it. The reason of this omission was that 
the gentlemen connected with the direction of the French morning 
urnals do not condescend to work after four o’clock in the day. 
The energetic Englishman who abuses them calls this sybaritic, but 
in my present mood I regard it as philosophic. What does it matter 
whether a parcel of people hear a piece of news a few hours sooner or 
later ? When they have heard it they can only talk about it, and talk 
will keep, and is as good one day as another. Why should a journalist 
swelter in a hot office, smelling the oil of the machinery and listen- 
ing to its noise, when he might be sitting in a chair in the garden of 
the Tuileries looking at the ladies, inhali g their perfumery, and 
hearing their pleasant voices? Let us sacrifice ourselves and our 
digestions, my brothers, when the cause demands it; but what is 
there in politics that would justify us in making ourselves uncom- 
fortable? While the sun shines let us make no A, nor 7 other letter 
of the alphabet. Let us recruit our health. Let us indulge in Mr. 
Disraeli’s masterly inactivity. Let us believe, hard as is the doc- 
trine, that the world will revolve on its axis in the usual time with- 
out our watching and registering the operation. It is but for a short 
time. Autumn is with us, but has her passports; and Winter is not 
far off. There will be dark days and long evenings, when we shall 
be only too glad “to consume the midnight (and mid-day) oil,” as 
the writer in the Standard elegantly puts it, and take the world into 
our keeping again. Meantime, let us be very thankful for the silly 
season, and let us speak admiringly of the Parisian journalists, 


T retract word in the above paragra) I am ashamed of 
it, It is am evidence of disgraceful laziness, y should we neglect 
our duties because the month is September and the sun shines ? 
There is a story about a little boy, ’prentice to his father, a country 
shoemaker, One beautiful morning the two had taken their stools in 
the rev 4 and had got to work. e child, suddenly overcome by a 
—— ul vision of a stream under trees and a sparkling fish leaping 
in grass, timidly remarked, “ Father, they say the trout will bite 
to-day.” “Well, my boy, you mind your work, and then they won't 
bite you.” Sometimes I have thought this parent somewhat harsh ; but 
was he not right? Are we to neglect our work merely because play 
would be pleasanter? I am glad that noble exam of better 
things are set by my countrymen. Look at the British Association ! 
Look at the Welsh Eisteddfod! There is hard work for you, per- 
formed at a time when we all agree to do nothing! Yet us 
respect the brave men who leave the fields and musical 
streams, and shut themselves up to listen to discussions on 
the question whether the Egyptians were not more civilised 
than the Jews, and whether the monkey or the negro is the 
nearer of kin to us among our r relations, till more 





can be no fear for our national . What endurance which 
astounds Europe, and which somehow transmutes itself into vic- 
tories, will be ready at need. In my distant solitude, beyond rail- 
ways, and in a where letters are delivered, certainly, but 
eras a favour than in the performance of a contract between 
the Duke of Saint Martin leGrand and myself, I feel English again ; 
I scorn the lazy Parisian journalists ; 
writer's disdain for the Sybarites ; and if, after an elaborate perusal 
of a three-days-old paper, I find anything in it that would 
justify, or even an outbreak of vigorous writing, I, too, 
would try to show, humble as I - We humbly taking my rest, 
that I am a loyal servant of my pu 


There be circumstances in which one reads advertisements, I have 
=_ read an announcement which is delightful. The oppressed publican 
been trampled too long. He has turned. He must have been very 
much hurt, for he is driven into using Latin; and he begins, 
ensio, non provocatio! Then he plunges at once into thecrimes of 

- Gladstone. I hope that gentleman does not have the papers 
sent to Penmaenmawr or Hawarden Castle—it would be a pity to 
destroy the pleasure of his holiday. But when he gets them he will 
learn the trath. The publican for him the “ implacable hos- 
tility” which he had for the dual vote. There is no statute of 
limitations for his offences, Seven years ago he “succeeded” in 
passing an Act by which everybody was allowed to sell wine, Never 
mind his motives, says “ the trade,” meaning, of course, that we are 
to mind them very much, and understand that he was actuated by a 





& 


can do, They—-the rushing grocers—rely on tea for their 

gest profits, says the publican; so we will hit them there. “And 

it will be such a boon to the poor.” I wish, by-the-way, that this 

had not been added; the bit of after-thought cant spoils the full- 

flavoured spitefulness of the rest. But nom maculis—the proclama- 
tion is noble. The publican is to sell tea, Will not Mr, Geo 

Cruikshank hail the omen and meet the publican half way? It is 

true that he tenders with one hand the cup that cheers not but 

inebriates; bat in the other he holds the salutary ayy, ae to which 

we owe the Reform Bill—child of tea-room. Mr, ikshank is 


tipsy, and the little peace-offering may save him a hideous nagging, 
i process, If 





its fathers. Just, now overzbedy to ont of town) 50 is of no use 
sending in those impudent in lying envelopes, which Pater- 
familiae instantly tears in half if they are delivered—by mistake— 
during his home But knaves are equal to the occasion, and 
for fittion, under the "oathority of tae nnn ee ete goods, sold 
for duties, under the authority of the Board of Trade. trick 
was stale when I was a boy; I that it had long been 
exploded, It seems, however, it is still worth while to expose 
it, and to assure any careful and well-meaning Materfamilias who 
Well ent, tone (ca net lord's scornful advice not to be an idiot, 
« ell, nut, Gear, there are wrecks, and these things may be 
bargains,” her thoughtfulness for the household will be ill 
rewarded by the purchase of rubbish, made in Houndsditch by 
persons who are unfavourably known to the helmeted curators ef 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HE HUGUENOT PAMILT. | By, SARAH 
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Coate Anthony, , Queen’s~ hy ——*- milliner. 
Socks 'Sarab, Oriel Bouse, Nightingale-ra, Southsea, hotel-keeper. 
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Shakep i Wa Up ~y Holl it phen 
sley, William, apeare-terrace, peer mee pes plumber. 
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'o Surrender in the Country. 
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Bentley, John, Allerton-place, Halifax, tead: aler. 
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Hu ghes, G Edgbaston, Birmingham, warehouse clerk. 
Besh, James, ty 7 coche Shields, painter. 
James, Morris, # Brecknockshire. labourer. 


> ’ 
Layton, Jobn T., Great Bric ffordshire, su 
Liewellin, Liew: ellin, Nicholas-street, Bristol, accountant. 
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m, Gloucestershire, farrier. 
Durham, cabinetmaker. 
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Clay, Richard, 
Cunlige, Ho, Salford, Lancashire, varnish and colour dealer, OX OF THE FAMILY. 
Darlaston, J., jun, Aston-jaxte- Birmingham. agent. See CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


Dimmock, 
Downend, Godfrey, Ashton-under-L; 


fSensed victualler. 
~street, Derbyshire, ‘licensed ¥ ler. 
Green, John, Rawmarsh. Yorks shire, innkeeper. 





near Chester, farmer. 


Maurice iooeed, of W ket gardener 
Phillipe, Richard, High-street, ~~} “. 
Rigby’ J,, Gloucester: buildings Wednesbury, conch axle-tree maker. 

|, Robert M xk road, Liverpool, ironm onger. 

ay D., South- - ion ageut. 
St ‘ames, Roc machinist. 
Soe "Bas ~ voy aye teilor. 
Todd, Jobe nnte in, Durhewa, draper. 
Welch, brick man 
White, BE, road, Wet , Cealer in wines and spirits. 
SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Aitken, James, Airdre, draper. otis 











yas STANDARD BANK OF BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA (Limited), 


Subscribed Capital . ee «+ £2,316.100 
Paid-up ° os oe 87,570 





























Tenth Edition, with 2% Litho Plates, price ls, postage-free, 








By W. 





, These useful Folios, which supersede , may be had 
= Score ena brawant RT, tie actrees 
OBERT COOKS. and COS NEW 


: ay NEW scnoot« Of VELOCITY and EXPRESSION. 
ee 
“VIVE LA REINE? eye! Brin! a és, 
1 WAS WAND RING ASD WRART, Sacred done, Hi Sime 3s 
RI x wees 3a 


All at balf ice, with an extra stamp oF postage, 
A, '—f-- and ad avsic.— a ef tor Rober Cocks and 
"' 


ee free, 
MA i — ONS on the Theory of Musio, la ; cloth, la 6d. 
"Yonken Re Cocks and Co., New So w. 
ta for India, The Calcutta Musical 
H FANTASIA, on ‘ meaty gem dream, " “ Believe me if all 
those endesring young charms, arry Owen,” free for 21 
stamps from EVANS and Co., 32, Argyll-street, Kegent-street, W. 


I [ pivrastacee “x NATIONAL SCOTCH 
PANTASIA, on “ Ye Ay -y and braes,” “ Aald Lang Syne,” 
%4 stamps from EVANS and CO., 32, 


ARVEY’S NATIONAL IRISH 





ap 
Argyli-street, “Bagrat-corect, w. 


ARVEY’S NATIONAL WELSH 

FANTASIA, on “ The rising of the lark” and “ Jonoy 

Jones,” free anes clnenge Som BVANS and OCo., 32, Argyll-street, 
Regent-street, W. 


ARVEY’S NATIONAL ENGLISH 
er yt EX 
= Benen w ps from » 32, Argyll- 











Sent post-free for 15 stamps, 
’D RATHER BE AN ENGLISHMAN, 
nh ye ot Beg in op -ala Yaen feo, 
i a pleantng to meet wth no Drenthing the Couservetive opurh 
cf loyalty and patriotiem 
London: J. SREPERD, Dn Wareich-lane ; and all Masicsellers. 


HO CAN TELL? G, B, ALLEN'S great 





Balled. Sung with immense success by Miss Susana Pyne 
at Mr. Bansford’s English See (Pitth Edition). Post-free for 
19 stamps —RANSFORD and Sow, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 





) OsBPrE BABNBY'’S ENDLESS 
e ALLELUIA. Price 34. 
BoOvVELLO. EWER, and Co., 69, Dean-street, Soho; and 35, Poultry 
USICAL BOX DEPOT for NICOLE 
the most ; Aira. ist of Tames and Price 
Sutte and pes Ent) ond Th, Coral, Lenton. 
ATCHES.—GOLDSMITHS 














WATCHMAKERS, 11 and 
Cornh: ( Hethe Book) Fist sinas Press Dessebed 
\T WINDOWS, b he Im roved Watches, w the latest im and maintaining 
8’ an eg in PE y t power to continue going whilst \\ ~~ peemeeahenl 
ES eke ng! ha ap p Lever Watch, j ore Loan oi : 
ANTER, price One Penny.—GBORGE Ditto, thy tne geal, insixholes - .— 880 
AUGUSTUS 1A —An eviginal « ex Silver Watches, in Hunting Cases, 10s. 64. extra. 
~F- AOrhont wt ‘ton © ae ltd Phe bled wend dele —_— iho 
a aay Sg Ee 
a . 
ail 'Newamen, aie Book tal ‘oa at the Office, 168, Fleet- €08> CAE FOR @ . oe 
feet love oe Cee es Be 4 
IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH. —N , Sixth Bditio mas Ww in xt. 
—— | réstot Brieus with smacks of Wetchas gratis sod post-trea, 
NS: STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
Nature and Treatment. By JAMES HUNT: Ph.D., ENT, Watch, and Olock 
PAA. ne ‘Author of the “ of Voice and Speech, Maker, to her the ont 
eh a Sy ae wes of Parliament, 61, frend (adjoining Oousure Sank; snd 
: LONG@MANS and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 4 and 35, Royal . 
Thirteenth Thousand, price 9s, 64.; post-free 38 stamps, F, DENT, 33 and 84, ur-street, 
UNT ON THE 6) SKIN: A Guide to the o_ Charing-are Capenpecten, Wee, and Maker to 
EEep res menee | ney fee nhs 2 
these diseases from to the curable.” 


incurable class 
Lancet.— London: T. RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, W.C. 
DB. PATTISON ON CANCER,.—Just published, price 2s. 6d, 
ANCER: its Nature, and Successful and 


Painless 
with the fe By JOHN PA 
RY TURNER and Co., 74, New 








published, Second Edition, cloth, price 3s. 
Deas PECULIAR TO WOMEN, and 


their Successful Treatment without the Use of Caustics, 
JOHN PATTISON, M.D —London : oeor Tuvan eat co, 
Bond-street, Fleet-street, EC. 


14, New W. ; and 7, 





GABRIEL 
"he Palaver ot Dentistry and Selt-atheaive 
Teeth at half usual charges. 

} tendon. 





HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MO?PTO? 
to CULLETON’S HERALDIC 











D eens GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Sold by ail Stationers throughout the world, 








SEPT, 11, 1667 
OFAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
at w. ENCE at the above Institation on 


Introductory Address will be delivered by Professor Tuson, 
ateie cae 

jouer. Physiology, and Pathology of the Horse—Professor 
» and Pathology of other domest cated 
patomy, with Fayushey and Clinical Instrac- 
Se et 

Demonstrations— 





prospectus will be forwarded on 

Marea COLLEGE.—The Next Term 
commences on WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 18, 

TO INVESTORS. 


U [Mest ana STATES 5-20 BONDS, redeemable 
and 1885, Ly and Ted 

ces paying, as 

+ = at , 

BELDING, 

= 


HARLES SPOONER, Principal. 
application. 








Srwestel Se ty pate 
AFE INVESTMENTS, 


ying 5 to 20 per Cent Annum on outlay. 

Capitalists, and Investors reliable /n- 
see ble d read 
SHARP’S GENERAL IW free). 
GRASVILLE SHARP, 


INVENTORS’ PATENTRIGHT 
ASAT, uae (R. Mareden Chairman), 


J. W. MOGAULEY, Managing Director, 11, Cockspur-street, London. 
TAR AND GARTER HOTEL and 
Se Per ante spacious New COOFFRE- 

hotel to be made to 

General Manager, 








AGIC LANTEBN SLIDES (the Patent 
Ename!l).— Professor a a Beret Polytechnic, 
aeys >—“ The drawing and 


‘i onertak are CF} 
superior to the ordinary erprics e ‘ts 
Lists on application, J. nary band painted end 80) 
Wholesale, 115, Great Titchfield-street, 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY,.—Messrs. 





bers 
tp o guniunan of hutlolbsenste ant puinen 


Py Ako0c=e, 1 BUBBROOE, and OO., Limited 
STREETER). 


MACHING MaDe JEWELLERY, 
of 18-carat gold, worth £3 3a per oa 








HE TEN -GUINEA GOLD SUITE 
18 carat (machine-made). 





the Ram's Hand, Bon Berane, ee 
87, Conduit-street, Bond-street, 
HE THIRTY SHILLING EARRINGS, 
in 18-carat Gold (machine-made). 
e To be only st 
. Photographs sent on application. 





AIR JEWELLER. trom, Hae Aerts 
ie Pan 2 asia 
3, Charles-street, 





EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 








AC eg oop 
wor Aen 
at 42, y. 
Re Roms ODBIGUB ae 
a, Fiesty. 


table ; Te 

variety of useful and elegant - tion. 
DESPATCH-BOXES and 
DRESSING-OASBS and 
aoe OARTE de VISITE ALBUMS, 


ODRIGUES’ 

Rev mally. WEETEnS Clee, to russia or moroceo, of 
“ silver or | 
at 

moroceo an4 russia bindings ; also in 








sod postage-stanpe. a eae ro ae 
ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS. 


designed and engraved 
oo Erte ts ant eeetoeesn tn on fl a he 
VISITING-CARD PLATE ENGRAVED 
and 100 CARDS 


Bai Frewrammes, and Bilis of Pare pr ad hd weap 
with Crest or Address, At Um. <2, 








ICTUBESQUE FERNERIES. 

ALEXANDER BLAK®S of and Farnish- 

cool EXOTIC FERNERIES, as an rh ae Soe 
or or standing by iteelf in some appr) 

i conthy the clhention af and gentteein shout 

° their marsions or villas. Early orders solicited. Plane 

and 4 - te leation —Address A. Blake, 4, Denmark- 








Nté for Rridemaide’ M 
HOWELL, J. tod OO. & 7, and & Regent sirest, AW. 


QPECIALITE pr Ok CLOCKS, 


suitable for the and ec, a 
supplied to of the Clam Bank, aod the Grosvener 
HOWEL, JAMES, nd GO., 5,7, and 9, Regent strest, 8. W. 


Ws. EYES.—Vide : 


A! RTISTIC MONOGRAM JEWELS, 








“The Times,” 17th 
of October, 1966, in which an sccount is given of the 


WG wa which prinetple has heen 
wr" a ibemarle-strect, Piccadilly, W. Butered af Seusionery Hall 











p ban feet ee rio helene. 


ere come OY POCKET Satna oc GLASS, 
esagiem ete ce esis | Soe 
in Approach « of f Rorste, thy the Time of Da ay, 

: consisting of iitey Timepte ny Timepicos, Wether Mt 


Weatherginas, 
and The: mometer, form 
room. Price 42 raereae yes , Albomarie-st.  Plecedilly.” 











ARTER'S DUTCH BULBS, — BULBS 
Wsiak ST ACA VDE 
Lisle See Sra bona Sad Waco cl 


Tusties DUTCH BULBS. — SPRING 
¥LOWERING BULBS errniees 








A ROOEPs | PALE and BURTON ALES. 
00., 


2 ae ae ~ 
Wellington-stre " AE : a 
ro GUARD AGAINST FRAUD and to 
rie iy for 
Seto 38 LEA and PERKINS Sa «| , 


and sold by Deconntn yy Generally throaghout 


Ho ey TBAS are ere 


Chamletln gry fern uveine Pea 
PURVEYORS TO 1.2.8. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


ee iedy tet be STARO HG, 





ra 
Pure 








from \s. Th apwards, ma: 
ae of your Cheeaten, a, Grocer, or Chandler 
Patent). yy A Safe, Clean, and 
to the ed, ao — 


Rae See CANDLES of all Bines, 


“encomon ick CANDLES, — ~ PRICK’ i] 
beat pe g-7 B pas economical, beeau-0 of 


Mike apermecrdl ap 


ood tlohenay $0 
bigh-prieed paraffine. 





are 
tight 
even 


yo tt 
Core cftm complained of 








BSEFT. 14, 1867 
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MAPLE and CO.’S COMPLETE 

ED ~~ Cotomens before 

‘requisite for the entire farniahing of ej 

~~ 

Dura -ROOM | EASY- CHAIRS, 
The Prince of ~\- ee 


Bae. 64. 
Siew’ of Yen Seccous Catalogue 


[p24 4146-800 
The V: 
The Pri 





COUCHES. 





T)®4W15a-Room OTT OMANS, 
seated 


Three- 
The Dividin, Gnpeen tea = Germano Ruy 
ceokve and © Settiees very comfortable and’ grea laxary), 
See Dlustrated Cata! 
J. MAPLE and 
J MAPLE and CO.’S New and Balerged 


. LS pein CATALOGUE, containing the price of 
every article ae 


—————- 
3% Maple and Co,” rar 146, aie} Motagha-cour-oad 
Betsvitaned Twenty-nine Tears, 
THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 
EAL and SON, of Tottenham-court-road, 





bave greatly enlarged their premises, for the purpose ot 
making a more arrengement of their t tock. 
They have now rn oa Rooms, 


each queen farnished 
room Furniture ; these ane evenpactive 
eir general Stock, displa ts clr cillesian end tue lange 
grovnd- 
com plete Stock of Bed-room 
Hea) and Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, ‘Pedding, and 
Bed-room Furniture sent free by piston application’ to 


196, 197, 198, Tottenham-cour?-road, London, w. 


iy 
ORNITURE, Carpets, | Bedding Sor iage- 


prices 30 Set Wer 
ry is rom LEWIN ORAWOOUR 


tnd b0., Mand 7%, Brompson-road, Ki 


east cans, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
P+ Hy any pateern.—T. H. ‘FiLMER end SONS "Sora, fsa ad’ 
Bernere-street, W. An Lilustrated Catalogue sent post-fres. 


INTS ON HOUSEHOLD TASTE. 











See the “ fey gt x 
modern Furp of an artistic . ‘T-FURNI- 
COMPANY, of 25, are 
pared to Satine Soh domestic an 
been iS a Bast lake, Sates hemes at 
Eten of Mousthcld Tone” 








LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
isan for wear as real silver. 
‘Table Forks ( Pattern—Per dos.) £1 10 Gand £1 18 6 
ditto . = oo 10 Ow HE rd > 
ee Tees Lie 8 





Tee 
M AP PLS AN Pow, WEBB 
Won, Fy sd Tu Oxtord-otreat, West Td 


ELEBRATED ELEOTRO-PLATE, 
King’s 














eeeed ~~ Vee Plain, | Thread. | Ooinil 
doa 4a, Sts, TOs. | Stn TOn 

yy Te sie alee 
| ay — =’a  t  % 1% 





yocsaire. .— Messrs. JAY beg to invite 
attention 


OUMNING Department of their 





947, 249, ond 351, 





C RAPE 8.—The Orape sold by Messrs. 
ihe beet 


iy made for them by 
; does not 
) ph vam, bo is strongly. — 
Gana 
AYs’ 
THE IN GENERAL 
Rig ys Wanunous 
7, 249, and 251, Regent~ 


1000 PIECES, ALL NEW COLOURS OF THE 
OYAL “ KELSO” LIN SEY (Registered). 


Patterns free, inc 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS 
ee isaED VELVETEENS. 





he various makes, qualiti 
PETER ROBINSON'S, {03 to 108, Oxford- 
FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


STRACHAN WOOL SERGE, 
Aico waters Srey 








SPECIAL NOVELTY (REGISTERED), 
D ine DE CAIRO-BROOHE&, 


is desirable Fa! 








ATTERNS,—Messrs, JAY are now 
prepared 


forward patterns of some 
choice novelties in Dress Ma- 
which have just been received 
best jae ge and French 
Manufacturers, comprise all the 
bew shades suitable for the season. 


THE DON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
947, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 








£* 12s, 


64—BLACK and WHITE 


ELE STRIPED SILKS,” both 
oy r + ® Fall-Dress 
Two Guineas and a 


by post, 


EB LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREEOUSS, 
27, 249, and 2% 1, Regent-street. 





yo LADIES, —TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 


or without Sleeves, 1 guineas 
Made expressly for travelling 


, JAYS, 

THE LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WARSHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent -street. 





for the first time, 
‘kabl — - > a, Dory. and variety of 
OBINSO a Ont 
Patterns fron PETER BO TNSON, 10: 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


NEW EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 
pass 


SILK CORDED POPLINS. 
eat pve my pre yh oy Page tae bg Sg aed 
Patterns free.—PETER RO! 


Fall Dress, 

SON ics to'l08, Oxford-street. W. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND PIECES OF 

RENCH MERINOES and LINSEYS. 








Aberdeen 
Patterns free. —F’ ER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


NEW EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 


BETONNS and GORRAN CLOTGS, 
variety 6 De shove cud ether wap eo 


aae_t Fiat, ‘Se 
Peru BR ROBINSON, “108 ies te 108, Oxtord-anrest, W. 
FOR EARLY AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSRS, 


WOOL POPLIN, 
Tore oo bes oe Fabri, 


free. —PETER BOBINSON, 163 to 108, Oxf: 








NOW READY, ALL THE NEW PATTERNS, IN 























F te SBASIDE | DRESSES, w4zsx NCY FLAN v8 ELS (all Wool). 
KING'S, 243, Regent-street. rene Bn and Mixture of ure of Colour, Ie te ee rai vay Be, sad Se pee pur 
ae Silks, FIRST DELIVERY OF RICH AUTUMN 
sees Kika, LAIN and FANCY SILKS. Patterns 
“ $ 
wires D eplendid Assortment of New Colours in Bright Lyons Glects 
Li ; comprising 4% shades to ch 
“ee price at £2 ise, sand 3 gu Pull Robe 14 junds, 
box 3 * Fiterns post-free, 
babs ve IMPORTANT. 
- HE EXHIBITION SATIN STRIPE and 
Auk Winceys, price 2 gu. to Sen Full hobs 14 yards, 
well Ron Racine 
- Glows, SPRCIALITIEL 
Popitas, yas LYONAISE CORDED SILKS, 
ive doth sides alike, are recommended as the most effective and 
de Cairo, durable Dress of this Season's Production. All new Colours. 
eps Patterns post-free, 
Irish Popling, PECIAL ARRANGEMENTS have been 
mede with Manufacturers to produce a constant supply of 
sent pont-oet al part rt PP siiee FOPIANS tm Fists and Suasy Cctsum Also, Tartans in 
Address to Rn an Regent-street, London, Patterns post free 
BAkzs and ORISP, SILKMBRCERS, EDDING COSTUME 
198, Ragent-strest, A A Megnitcent Collection of Rich PLAIN and FANCY 
‘ 1 me SILKS, made cxprennty for BRIDAL wow, hes just bom mm received, 
SILKS OF THE SEASON, 


BRAEze and ORISP'S, Cheapest House i in 








for Silks 
j den jon, 
Blades seoured to Handles. | acoiven | Kintven, | OFrers p- f, H 
Sf-in. balance, white, per dos, lie O8 | ime 64 | Ge 64 Silks trom” 
in, ~s “|B SES EE 1 guinea 
¢@in round . -~ |e © ite Oh) mm Of to 
Pine white, silver ferules ~~ | @e © Se, Oh ike Ot od 
Adéress, for new I) Catalogue, Mappin and Webb, 7) 
and 13, Cornhill ; or 77 and 78, Oxford-street. 108. 
OTnoKINe _ Pass 
LOOKING-GLASSES, — The Assortment in the 
of Glasses and Gilt Decorative Articiae ; Novel DRESSES. 
tea in Parisian Papers Decorations ; Cabinet and 


, *, 9% and 94, Oxford-street, W. Mannfactories adj 

OVELTIES in FURNITURE, 

All kinds of Tasteful Decorative 
Curtains, 








tht ean be Bente 
ARDR EST i LAM aPGend oro DELIE BS, 


‘falas Corel, ego 
BNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
ey we and FURNISHING 
logrors of , Hlactre-plata, and Bethe, — 
Pender, Firslrent, Ine Dedaneade, Ospper and’ Tis Goole, Se, 


gratis and post-free 
Deane and Oo., «8, King William-strest, Kenton Bridge, 


URKEY and ORIENTAL CARPETS 

















ORBOORY and OX, #3 wd 3 London 
a on. eee Ss B® 
pty og om, 

F, THOMAS and 0O,'S EW PATENT 
te te —1 3 i cheapelie end “Regen’- 











HE WHEELER AND ON LOOK. 
ourtsy at the BX as 








ALTAR. COVERS, CHUROER 
forwarded receipt of sia stampa T auiTa 
OO, the Eeclaslastion “Warehouse, 1 street, 


EI 














The Tid. to 10s, 64, 
The New Serge Dresses Ta 64 to ide Od. 
The New Repp Dresses Ss. 64. to tla Of. 
The New Wincey 64. to fis. Of 
The New Sultana &. O4. to Sis. Od. 
The New Smyrna Dresses 15a. 64. to Bia. Od, 
The New Merino Dresses 10, 64 to Sis. Gi, 
The New Jeddo Dresses iia. Od. to 305. Od. 
The New Muslin Dresses %. lid. to ida, Od. 
198, Regent-street (nearly opposite Conduit-strest). 
ANESE SILK, i4a &4. 
JAPANESE SILES soe oa: 
Soe 6d 


Bakes and CRISP’S, the agaly House in 
London for Real Japanese Silka, 
Patterns free 





TMPORTANT BLACK SILK NOTICE, 


O#ess 


Patterns free. nee 163 to 108, Oxford-strest, | ¥. 


~ ‘MANY CHEAP LOTS OF 


ICH LIGHT yaxor SILKS, 
from £3 Sa. 64, worth 
PETER ROBINSON, 108 $2 108, Oxford-street, 





ACHTING and SEASIDE JACKETS, 
An endless 


veral extremely cheap lots from 2 gs. to Ful! Dress. 
e - collection Ue the H SILKS ana dfx KOBES as 


-& 
water GRAND EXHIBITION, PARIS. 
‘atterns forwarded e. 
GRANT and GASK, 58 to 62, Oxford-st. ; 3 to 6, Welle-st., Loadon, 
RAVELLING pO SFUMES 
NEW DRESS F. 
t Variet ant Novelty, 
The NEW BIABEITZ 'H, from }2s. 64. the D: 

A large assortment of ae pe and ct REPS. in New 
ABERDEAN LINSEYS: BET Sinai Se, be.t quality, at lowest 
PA ATTERNS FOR "ARDED FREE 
GRANT and GASEK, 58 to 62, Oxford-st. ; 3 vo 6, Well-st., London. 

LL FORS at SUMMER PRICES during 


onth—amon; quantity of the 

daw SiuXanvus sear A BaceMUPes ot f so cach; and 

REAL ERMINE and GREBY. wUrP. Sonora” 4. each. A 
BLACK FRENCH 


CisHMERE 
y best quality, ain ~ sold at 6d. each, 
GRANT and GSK. 58 to 62, Oxford-st. ; re % ells-st,, London. 


ADIES' | JACKETS and MANTLES, 
Tweeds, Bleck Patent Velveteens, Serges, Me 
iagonals, and Plain Black Cloths In 











ok of ——— Goods for for Gale 


" A moderate 
CHARLES MEEKING and 00., cullen Warebouse, 
111, Holborn-hill (corner of Hatton-garden), London. 


OLDEN HAIBR— ROBARE'S 
AUREOLINE produces, two or Sree applications, the 
beactifal Gelden Colour so Ay irea, Worcactel not to 
ay the Hair. From its harwiees pn is bod be used by the 
mid. Price 10s. 6d. an , of all Per Chemista, 
Wholesale HOVENDEN rhe SONS, 5, Great Marlborongh-st, Wi; 
and 93 and 9%, City-road, E C, 


AIR DY BE.—BATCHELOR’S 
nal 





Pp 
6, Great Mariberongh street, W.; and #9 and 95, City-road, RC. 
TUDA VERITAS,—This valuable Specific a aeece 
pape tH 4 Hair to = original shade; then 
not gry. for cireulars to 
HOVERDEN and a SONS, 5. Great iziiterengh Seen: Lovion, nw. 


OES YOUR HAIR TURN GREY? 








tach, Pemphh pplication, De rent Meriva + ~ 
~ —-Y W. pend * and oe city road, BO sand of a of all Perfumers. ——" 
OURISTS, TRAVELLERS, VISESOSS to to 
find the application of RO’ EALY DOM bath ooling 
‘ing to the face and Ly 4 
ig the skin soft, clecr Price ta, od. ana 
the sof » and To 
Se. 6d. Bottle. Gold Chemists 














URICOMUS FLUID for GOLDEN 
HAIR quickly a of 





Sauk chaatiingete 3 Lor and where 
ce siatene aes maps aint ead ‘or black. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE changes EY 
hair to natural brown or black, 5s. 6d. and ids, 64 
Case, &. 6d. ; iu ik 
Agent for 1 d des CG 
UNWIN re aL by a, Piceadilly.— 


ren. ALOR. —FInees and LUBIN can 
of Perfumes the 


ffer to con famed end his- 

forical Lign-aloe. seid in boelen, 0 ¥ fashionable Chemiste 
and Perfumers.—Laboratory o! t Flowers, 4, New Bond-st,, London, 

LPACA POMATUM, half-pound 


Is, 64.—Heads of families will find this one of the 
end most ever —P. 
LUBLIN, Sole — A, New Bond-street, London, 











jars, 
and 








ab Seees tare. i. 





REAL RUSSIAN 





F 











ten = Bt yerd, ont 0h wide b Black 

Plain, and = Baa, ote “aa ee the Drove 
I Be _Thase goods are in. 64. to te per yard under’ 

&o 

Wy 4tearacor CLOAKS, with ont errno 
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SCULPTURE AND DIESINKING—CLASS 3. of scu!p*‘ure being confined within the simple limit of representing In the history of art the function of the highest class of sculpture 


ok ha objects by form only; but it will be seen that a difficulty presents | known to us was to interest and incite the loftier feelings of those to 
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President of the Council, is to furnish a report of the extua!l condi- | whereby the various modern schools can be gauged Broadly that this union or combination of the most elevated motive, with the 
tion of sculpture, founded on the exhibition of works in that art, tate i, of course Nature should be this standard; bat all who have | most perfect physical beauty, as its exponent, has been ae 
udie it 


i art, acd know its requirements, are sensible of the import- | achieved by one people only—the Greeks; and it is on their 
c eculpture, in which these two elements are found combined, that all 


sound criticism on this art has been based, This is not to place 
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contributed by the sculptors of all nations to the “Exposition | stt port 
Universelle,” now open in Par's. a f considering how far, or, rather, under what aspect, Nature is 

At first sight the task would appear to be an easy one, the exercise | to be the artist’s guide—a remark that applies especially to sculpture, 
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Greek or any other art bef or in antagonism with, Nature, Art 
is Nature, seen through the medium of mind and refined taste, 

It is obvious that this canon, simple as it may seem, cannot, in 
this our time, be the only basis of a report of the present condition 
of scu)pture. t 

Every sculptor considers himself at liberty to exercise his own 
fancy, both im the character and class of his subject, and of the 
forms in which he presents it. Whether this freedom is an advantage 
er not to the practice of sculpture as a fine art, in its true sense, is 
not a question now to be considered, It is only referred to asa 
source of difficulty to a writer in offering anything like a systematic 
report on the actual condition and future prospects of the art. 

It will help to explain the view here taken if it is remembered 
that in the best ancient schools there were certain laws to which 
artists were obliged to conform; and in many particulars even 
the “treatment” of the sculpture was contac within prescribed 


limite, 

First, from the most Archaic period down to the perfection of the 
art, in the fifth century (B.c.), subjects and motive of sculpture, 
in all nations, were regulated by strict religious influences, Tho 
dignity of art was preserved, and no opportunity permitted for the 
introduction of any element of vulgarity or of commonplace. And, 
secondly, when at the date referred to, sculpture reached its 
highest excellence, the great principle vas established that the con- 
ceptions of the sculptor should, as a rule, have their outward ex- 
pression in the most perfect physical forms—a noble and profoundly 
philosophical idea that the good in sentiment should have its ex- 
pression in the beautiful. These forms would, of course, vary 
according to the fitness of the particular type to express the idea or 
thing signified ; and yet each and all might siill be of the very 
highest beauty: Nature, in her normal and most perfect aspect, 
being taken as the true standard of imitation. Thus, for instance, 
the appropriate representation of a Mercury or a Hercules would 
both be sought for in the utmost perfection of the human form; 
while yet the forms themselves might, and, indeed, necossarily 
would exhibit a marked difference as to class and character. 
So in the idea intended to be conveyed in a statue of Jupiter or 
Apollo, of a Mars or Cupid, a Juno and a Venus, and others 


of an — wicely contrasted individuality, the forms would be 
— of their kind, although they wo differ essentially ia 
aracter. 


Judged from so simple a point of view, ancient sculpture is there- 
fore brought within easier conditions for estimating its merits than 
ean be the case when the art is practised under less strict observ- 
ances ; and, indeed, only according to the fancy or caprice of the 
sculptor or of the age tw for whom he labours. 

Sculpture being essentially and wholly an art of form, the real 
question is, whether the forms loyed are to be of a high, the 
highest, type of excellence; or whether, assuming, as some do, 
that the whole and sole function of art is imitation, these forms may 
be of a commonplace character, as they occur in ordinary circum- 
stances ; where the normal and original perfection of nature may 
have suffered deterioration from accidental causes — as la»our, 
climate, sickness, old age, or any other disturbance to which 
humanity is liable, 

If art is to be judged by the higher standard, it seems to follow 
of course that the canon should be established on some acknow- 
— principle. If, on the other hand, the excellence of sculpture 
is allowed to consist in servile imitation only, without reference to 
the quality or beauty of the object imitated, a much lower standard 
will be found sufficient for testing its merits; while a very inferior 
tribunal will be quite competent to measure and decide upon its place 
in art. It is to such a tribunal that sculpture is, in these days, 
usvally referred, for there are but few who are truly qualitied to 
judge this art by the higher standard. 

It is sometimes asserted that that which pleases is beautiful to the 
—— pleased, and that everyone has the right to exercise his own 

ancy in determining what is or what is not beautiful. This is a 
falla The abstract right to derive pleasure or gratification from 
apy object, or it may be work of art, may be conceded, but no 
amount of satisfaction it may possibly afford, can endow a 
work with beauty if it has it not. Nor is everyone capable of 
judging, offhand, whether or not this quality is present. In art itis 
not, as many suppose, merely a question of individual feeling. Certain 
qualifications are required to form a sound judgment on so subtlea 
woblem. This is especially the case in estimating what constitutes 
auty in the human figure, so full of variety in all the conditions of 
sex, age, strength, and character, There must be, in the first place, 
some knowledge of the construction of the figure and of the laws of 
action, the power to discriminate between various classes of form, 
a: d, by practice and careful education of the eye, to know how to 
¢ mpare art with Nature, in her best aspects, in living models, and 
thus to determine what it is that artists and poets mean by ideal 
beauty. It is scarcely saying too much to assert that sculpture, 
especially in its highest forms, can never be popular in the ordinary 
sense. To be able to a iate it,and to judge of its merit as a 
phsse of fine art, a people must have some mage or education, 
er they must be so accustomed to see good works, which, indeed, is a 
form of education, as to be capable of perceiving at a glance what 
claim it has to notice. In England there is little or no opportunity 
of acquiring this qualification. Education in the principles of art 
and in wsthetics is not recognised in our schools or university 
system. The consequence is most injurious to real and 
true art, in so much that the field is left open to the 
can be felt 
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There can ~ no doubt -— & ae — 
Grecke in sculpture is very inadequately represen o 
collections cf works that have reached modern times, The 


of Europe 


with very few exceptions, but repetitions and 
often indifferent flee os 


an copies of Siey. a ym 
of the at masters of —— on, Argos. It is true, 
the mnlies and general spirit of the ancient feeling and inten- 
tion, so remarkable in the simplicity and repose of the compositions, 
may be traced in the numerous statues and rilievi that abound; 
but, however valuable they my: in the estimation of antiquaries 
and scholars, in illustrating the history, the customs, myths, and 
poetry of thcir age, how limited is the number of those which—if 
judged by competent, practical opinions—can be as exam 

of art! It is, indeed, remarkable, how few of the 
monuments that have been can be identified with the 
works particularised by t authors. The names and titles 
which have been given to many well-known statues—as the Fighting 
and Dying Gladiators, the Townley Venus, the Theseus (British 
Museum), the so called Jason, and others—are but conjectural, and 
are, so far, open to question. In like manner, the subjects of some 
of the most extensive compositions—the groups in the pediment 
of the Parthenon and of the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius 
(2igira), for instance—are still matters for antiquarian inquiry and 


on. 
We are indebted ao whatever information we possess to 
writers who lived lon r the most flourishing period of Greek 
sculpture. Amongst ially noted for their records of art 
are those diligent but somouiaas indiscriminating collectors of the 

ok ey! of their time, Pliny and Pausanias. In the carious com- 

pilation of the former the account of celebrated works and their 
authors seldom extends beyond a mere catalogue of names, without 
detailed description, and is never heightened by any useful criticism, 

a circumstance the more to be tted because Pliny distinctly 
refers to the interesting fact of many ancient artists having written 

on their art; but from whose works he gives no extracts. In 
Pausapias there is more particular description of the works he 
saw in his travels; but even here there is no attempt at criticism. 

Happily, some rare specimens are extant to prove that the 
tradition of the superlative merits of the great Athenian and 
other schools has a true foundation, and is not a mere super- 

stition. So long as the sculptures of the Parthenon, with its 
grand pedimental statues and groups, the vigorous compositions 
of the Metopes, and the frieze of the Cella, exhibiting the busy 
scene of the Panathenaic procession ; so long as the Venus of Milo 

that noble personification of the highest class of mature female 
beauty ; so long as the bronzes of Siris, the medallions of Syracuse, 
and a few other undisputed and unrivalled monuments of these 
schools are preserved, there will be sufficient evidence of what the 
great masters of that glorious age of sculpture could and did 
achieve. But such works as these are exceptional in their supreme 
excellence, and it is no disparagement to the ancients and no extreme 
and undeserved compliment to the more eminent modern sculptors 
to assert that, where they have studiously imitated the classical 
types, their productions will bear most favourable comparison, in 
technical qualities, with the average ancient statues that are now 
found in collections of such objects. It is in the motive and 
sentiment that they are deficient, necessarily; and it can only be 
for their material qualities that works bearing the nomenclature of 
the classical poetry without its spirit can deserve the commendation 
claimed for them, 

Sculpture in modern times has to contend with a real and, it may 
be said, an insuperable difficulty unknown to the ancients, Setting 
aside the question of the nude, which need not now be discussed, the 
most perfect forms with which the sculptors of Greece could mvest 
their conceptions were, with them, the true and appropriate expres- 
sion of an idea, The manner or mode of treatment of each statue 
jad anny was the recognised embodiment of thonght. In the best 
modern sculpture a statue of the noblest class of (ideal) form is but 
an image. It is without the power of exciting, as Greek sculpture 
did, religious, or heroic, or poetical associations, because it is 
a in a form opposed to modern habits of thought and sight. 
t becomes, then, simply a work—it may be of great beauty—to 
please the eye, but requiring for its due appreciation not only a 
cultivated taste but considerable critical knowledge—qualifications 
in which the multitude, and a large class above the multitude, is 
utterly deficient. 

No doubt, as the poet says, 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 


but a work of sculpture can seldom truly afford that satisfaction till 
it has been studied and is understood. Few are able to comprehend 
and appreciate its full charm ; and, moreover, the greater the per- 
fection of the work, the more study it requires to become acquainted 
with its best qualities. It is in this reepect that there is a species 
of antagonism between the ancient and modern practice, greatly 
prejudicial to the latter. Subjects admitting of, and indeed re- 
quiring, for esthetic objects, the utmost beauty of form in their 
representation, in order to bring them into the category of fine 
eculpture, are not ——- to the general community; while 
those with which the public can sympathise must, to make them 
harmonise with the age and habits of a people, usually be presented 
under conditions more or less unfavourable to their classification 
with the highest examples. It is useless to attempt seriously to 
interest people, or to awaken their sympathies, if they cannot under- 
stand the language in which they are addressed. Greek of the 
best od of sculpture—for it is wholesome and instructive con- 
tinually to recur to the highest authority—was, in certain respects, 
sufficiently educated to judge whether the works placed before him 
were true to nature. In the finely-developed forms he was accus- 
tomed to see in the public games and exercises he had the ready 
means of making comparison ; and in the beauty and fitness of 
these forms he had also a standard by which to test the quality of 
the eculptor’s art. The action was reciprocal, and the ptor felt 
that be must work up to the requirements of a public in a high 
degree competent to pronounce upon the merit his production. 
In these days there is no such tribunal ; and this will account for 
much that seems anomalous and unreasonable in the present con- 
dition of sculpture. It will explain, in some the contradic- 
tions, the strange ties, and the vicious manifestations that 
too often obtain pe approval, even in the presence of produc- 
tions that might sed su t to correct and guide public 
taste, were the people ht how to discriminate between the good 


and the beautiful on one side, and the valgar and the pretentious on 
the other, 





ing glory were invaded—namely, “ that the motive should be noble and 
the forms unity was given for the 
introduction of any novelty or caprice of design that was ca 

to attract notice and gain pop favour. All the changes thus 
made were necessarily in a descending scale from the established 
canon of excellence, and the consequence has been to lower the 
character of the art. 


of a 
to define, in a general way, wee le 
realistic, as 


spring of the pitted tat’ 


from anything known 
would be a monster of some kind; whereas the test of ideal beauty 
is the truthfulness of its resemblance to Nature, Ideal beauty 
in imitative art simply means the highest idea or conception the 
human intelligence can form of natural perfection ; in ion 
to the appearance Nature offers in her ordinary a where her 
normal excellence may have been impaired by tal disturb- 


— 








selection and without improvement. In the lowest form of this 
school—and it has its de no imperfections are allowed to in- 
terfere with the truth of the imitation. It is enough if the object 
be found in Nature ; and ugliness, coarseness, even decay and disease, 
are for this reason considered worthy of careful representation. The 
naturalistic and realistic schools have their source in the reaction 
from the tame, uncongenial repetitions of the classical antique that 
so long oppressed original art, The principle of admitting subjects 
of present interest as fitting objects for its exercise merits, therefore, 
full acknowledgment ; but it has its dangers in practice, How far 
its application or exercise may be safe or permissible in the sister art 
of painting, which has so many and diverse means of attraction—in 
colour, chiaroscuro, perspective, atmosphere, and the power to repre- 
sent unlimited space—it may be difficult to say; but in an art that 
has none of these accessories to depend upon, and whose most sure 
and approved instruments are refinement and beauty of form, it may 
safely be asserted that such freedom, unless most judiciously 
exercised and controlled, is utterly incompatible with the condi- 
tions on which it can exist, if it is to aspire to rank, even lonzo 
intervallo, with the noble achievements of the great masters of 
sculpture, 

Having made these preliminary, but not irrelevant remarks on the 
principles which should direct the practice of sculpture, the object 
is now, a ag eye the large collection of works in the Exposition 
Uniyerselle, to form a judgment on the actual state of the art; to 
inquire whether sculpture is in a sound condition, indicative of 
progress ; or whether it is subject to influences that may retard its 
advancement. It will have to be considered chiefly under two 
aspects, The first, where it is practised, more or less, in conformity 
with the ancient and classical traditions; and next, where it is exer- 
cised on the freer principles, now so prominently put forward and so 
trongly advocated by the realistic school. 

A very large amount of works in the first of these divisions by 
culptors of every country in which the art is practised—France, 
Italy, different parts of Germany, Belgium, Holland—are found in 
his collection, Among these are productions which would claim 
especial and distinct notice for the very high-art qualities they 
possess, were the object here to do honour to individual artists. But 
his would be to usurp, in some measure, the functions of the 
urors, whose delicate and responsible office it is to pronounce upon 
he several works submitted to their judgment, and to select those 
artists who may be deemed most deserving of marked recognition.* 
Oors is confined to the more general question—namely, to report on 
the state of the art itself, and its various branches, In making this 
survey, the sculptors of France, from the extent as well as the merit 
of their contributions, are justly entitled to the first notice. Their 
best works exhibit many high qualities - fine, well-understood form, 
drapery largely and grandly composed, and great mastery of 
execution, The style, too, in a great Po of their 
works, is broad, showing the influence of the best antique 
examples, But this characteristic is not universal, and in the 
minor details of their sculpture the national idiosyncrasy is 
occasionally observable in the pecular treatment and expression 
of the heads, especially in the female figures, In these the French 
artist appears to be tempted to do—possibly with the view of asserting 
his independence and individuality, and, next, of addressing modern 
sympathies, what the Greek sculptors scarcely ever attempted, 
namely, to exhibit in his statues what may be termed human 
impressionableness, No doubt individuality is thus obtained, and 
the works are further removed out of the category of mere servile 
imitations of the antique ; but where this is done, and in the degree 
in which it is effected, it is by the sacrifice of that calm, unimpas- 
sioned beauty which is so remarkable in the best ancient schools ; 
and, so far, the art loses something of its dignity. 
It must strike those who are conversant with the French practice 
how great a change has taken place in the style of their school since 
the infinence of the pseudo-classical teaching of David and his 
echolars has passed away. This in itself is evidence which nothing 
but prejudice can resist of the progress French art has made, The 
artistes, painters and sculptors, have in their best works shown 
the power to think for themselves; while, at the same time, they 
can admit and feel the use and valne of the ancient traditions, 
and be guided by them as the surest and safest examples on 
the true principles of art. This is the more observable in their 
sculpture, because here the difficulty of emancipation from the older 
traditions was greater than in painting, from the fact of the 
existance of so many ancient monuments at hand to assert their un- 
questionable excellence and authority. When he can freely indulge 
his own feeling, the French artist shows both daring and originality. 
Imaginative and impulsive, he often, it is true, transgresses the rules 
of simplicity that are seen in the best examples, Conscious, and at 
the eame time prodigal, of his power, he seems to take delight in dis- 
playing it, aiming at being sensational, both in his subjects and in his 
manner of presenting them. Sometimes this is shown in over- 
energetic action, bordering on the melodramatic, striking and effective 
at first sight, but unsatisfactory from the painful and exhausting im- 

ression it conveys of sustained exertion without prospect of repose, 
Bene times the French artist endeavours to create a sensation by an 
excess in the opposite direction, of extreme simplicity. This too often 
but false eee, 


play of the entirely naked figure, of the female especially, with no 
ocks the 


other object apparently than its immodest ex 

feeling of every real lover of art and of the beautital. it is not that 
the nude figure, purely treated, is necessarily indecent—far from it ; 
but it is no prudery to say it may be, and in France constantly is, so 
suggestively presented in art as to be eminently offensive to good 
taste, It is no slight reproach that there are many painters and 
sculptors in France, artiste of ability, who seem studiously t> 
devote their talents to providing’ works of this demoralising cha 
racter. It is not intended, here, to; French art, but only to 
remark on its misapplication ; and a report on the actual condition 
sculpture would be incomplete and untruthful if a most objection. 
able phase of desi to this school—the more 
from the ability shown in its treatment—were to be 
= comment or 






—— 
mont of age w! are bound to meet; but it is subjec 
to eo to its exhibition as fine art (owing, first 
oe EM aias ta coe thn Gemm of tho Gap and. cusentin, 0 tava 
the head—that is, the usually the on hee aye ye 
with a due attention to ), scarcely is possible to 
consider such works as fair ill of 






their works of 
exclusive! this Exhibition show variously the 
talents of their authors in dealing with a great art-difficulty—in 
giving characteristic action and good expression, and in skil- 
lly modi the more, objectionable details of modern dress, 
In of a more general and conventional treat- 
ment in the dra; there are some by h 
Many of these works are treated in style 
and are full of character, without -<the fault for- 
merly of this school. There indeed, some remains of this, either 


in the extreme action to pose of the heads or in the dashing 
freedom of the smodeltfag, which may be objected to, Still, it shows 
seems but an expression of that =~ 

18 
execution of some of these works in marble is deserving of the 
highest In the rilievi (alto and basso) exhibi in the 
French ment there is a want of that simplicity of treatment 
and careful distribution of the ccmposition and individual figures 








ance, 
The realistic se to the ideal, aims at exhibiting 








opposed 
objects precisely as they are exhibited ordinarily—that is, without 








* This report was written before the jury awards were published, 
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which baa character and distinction to the subjects so treated by 

the ancients. The temptation to be ue causes this deficiency 

in ths branch of their practice ; but the same facility and the same 

knowledge of the figure which are so observable in the best French 

aculptare are equally exhibited here, and show evidence of the sound 
emical teaching of their schools, 

The French artists have long been eminent for their attention to 
and skill in medal-engraving and diesinking. It has always been 
the habit of the Government of France, from a very early date, to 
encourage these arts; and the sculptors have worthily responded to 
the patronage and protection thus accorded, Some of these works 
in the present Exhibition are of large size, and deserve the visitor's 
attention for the great talent they display when groups and large 
compositions are introduced, and for the successful treatment of 
pertiait when individual likenesses are given, as well as for the 
admirable execution exhibited in the workmanship, It will be pro- 
fitable if the admirer of this elegant class of art will compare the 
works of the present age and schools with the productions of the 
great medallists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
with some of the medals of the Popes, as Sixtus IV., Julius IL, 
Leo X., Paul III, when such artists as Pollajolo, M, Angel 
Benvenuto Cellini, and Allessandro Cesati (il Greco) were employ 
in their design and execution. A great difference will be observed 
in the style of the works of the two periods; both have their merits 
and recommendations; but there are few or no instances among 
the examples of the older schools of the size and pretensions of 
such works as are now produced, especially by the French medal- 
liste, 

Next to the French rank the sculptors of Italy, in the display 
mede in this international collection, Their contributions are very 
numerous, embracing a large variety of forms or styles, Sculpture 
does not appear to be practised by them on any fixed principle. They 
seem rather to lend themselves to any mode which is likely to 
attract notice than to aim at establishing a character for a sound and 
really good style of art, When they affect the antique, they 
follow the form rather than the spirit of their examples; and 
thus there is a character of tameness and insipidity in their 

roductions, There are a few happy exceptions to this rule; but 
it will be that the attention is seldom arrested by any 
origi treatment or feeling, and where either occurs it 
rat leans to the pretty than to the large and grand. 
A striking feature in Italian art is the care bestowed 
on details, It is a branch of that naturalistic or realistic art 
which is of the hand rather than of the mind, It appeals espe- 
cially to the uneducated classes, who, from want of direction and 
instruction in the real objects of A ome find someth'ng to admire 
and wonder at in minute copying. is is more marked when the 
imitation is effected in a material seemingly of such difficult mani- 
yulation as marble, Sculptors who have little or no artistic genius, 
ut who can show a certain amount of mechanical skill, delight to 
exhibit their power in what is, in fact, often only a species of dente, 
taniem. There are too many instances in this department of this 
tendency to give undue prominence to the carver’s skill, the more to 
be regretted because it can boast productions of merit in much 
higher qualities. Much of the effect of a work which is meant 
forcibly to address the feelings and to awaken profound sympathy 
may be lost if, in the same composition, its author expends an equal 
amount of labour and care in the imitation of a torn garment or the 
broken rushes of a chair. In like manner, the profound asso- 
cations intended to be aroused by the solemnity of a 
subject which addresses iteelf peculiarly to the sentiment 
may be wa“ destroyed by the attraction offered by 
the details of the work, When the real int of interest 
can occupy but a small space in the composition it C clwegs dangerous 
to introduce, prominently, any less important elements capable of 
interfering with what should wholly absorb the attention. In 
a to the busts in the Italian department, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the exaggerated style which characterises the 
majority of them, as well as with the over-attention paid to orna- 
mental details, 

The sculptors of Prussia have for a long period established 
their claim to take a high position in their art, There is no 
necessity to quote names nor to refer to works which have ob- 
tained for them this well-merited distinction. The contributions of 
this country and of other parts of Northern Germany to this Exhibi- 
tion bear out the general commendation bestowed on them. The 
German artists do not, generally, follow the ancient traditions with 


the same as some other schools. With a fine sense of the 
value of form they carry an independence of feeling into their 
design whi rves their art from the reproach of servility to 

t shows an endeavour to take what may be called 


it, as 
advocates for the natural style are apt to do; and where it 
can be done without al sacrificing the principle that beauty 
should be an element of fine art, it has the force of some common 
senre to excuse and even recommend it, The patriotism and love 
of fatherland of the Teutonic nations leads them to employ art 
largely in subj of national interest ; and they strongly feel the 
importance of representing historical events in a form consistent 


with » associatior 

is one obvious in making the exam: of the 
best schools of art the of in and 
that is the influence they exerciee in various industry in 
which good form may enter. This noticeable in the instance 
of France, and it is gratifying in 
of other countries—at Berlin and Dresden y—to observe the 


respeetive countries, though contributions are not 
reomerons, enough Te done to entablish ther clam to take rik 
pea = Day’ ee eee ee It is 
wh eee bay ty that with so few works 
bave been able to secure the favourable attention of many 


the 
ble eannot legitimately exhibit ob 
All attempts to do this successfully inn of 
sculptors so able, in other respects, as Lorenzo Ghiberti, M, Angelo, 
Bernini, and others, 


It would be agreeable if the limite which must be observed in thie 





report would admit of more particular reference to some worthy pro- 
ductions in all the departments that have come under review. But 
the indulgence in praise must occasionally have had its counterpart 
in less complimentary remarks wherever our examination has ex- 
tended, It would, then, be necessary as well as just to give reasons 
for both, and to describe carefully each work so criticised, To do 
this adequately would require a La of greater pretension and size 
than the present summary, in which the object been simply to 
note the actual condition of sculpture as a whole, This also suggests 
a reason beyond that before referred to, of not interfering with the 
duties of the jurors, for not dwelling on the works of individual 
sculptors, The exceptional merit of one or two artists in any depart- 
ment of art does not afford ground for declaring that art generally 
is in a satisfactory condition in the country where this occurs. The 
verdict must be given on the larger view that must be taken of the 
entire range of art; and the impression ite practice, in ite various 
ramifications, makes on the observer, and the extended influence it is 
—_— of exercising. 

hen sculpture is practised so widely, almost universally, as it is 
in the present day, and with so many various objects, there will 
naturally be a great difference in the kind and quality of the works 
yoodeeel. The art may be followed by the artist of real genius from 
a love of the beautiful, and to give play and expression to his fancy 
and imagination. Or it may be taken up simply as a trade or calling, 
when mechanical skill may be exhibited solely for profit, and when 
there is no exercise of the inventive faculty, nor of any true artistic 
sentiment, Sculpture of this kind abounds ; and, as little or no effort 
of the mind is required in its production, the class of artists who 
practise this sort of art are capable of supplying any amount of 
works, of al] classes and schools, not only with facility but with very 
fair average success—if only the material or technical quality of the 
art be considered, —y~! country can show its crowd of statues and 
groups in this large field of commonplace; for up to this point 
sculpture is an art of easy acquirement. It cannot class much higher 
than figure-making, such as clever carvers and modellers may be 
easily taught to mce, 

There is no intention to throw a slight upon other countries 
than these raped noticed, by omitting to review their contri- 
butions in this report. But the works exhibited by the sculptors of 
Austria, Bavaria, and other nations which might be named, do not 
display any peculiar characteristics which demand separate considera- 
tion. Usually, the better class of statues merely show, more or less, 
the influence of the academical study of the antique. To select a 
few of these would scarcely advance the object for which this report 
is designed. In some of the productions of the sculptors there is 
no — at showing the influence of the higher schools of form. 
The art is simply employed as a means of ingeniously representing 
very common sub: and has only a confined, local value for clever 
carving, or some similar recommendation. It may, however, be ob- 
served here that some of the best-known sculptors are absent from the 
Exposition, so that the field for forming a judgment on the state 
of the art is to some extent limited by that circumstance. 

It is mortifying that Great Britain is not represented in this 
Expcsition Universelle of sculpture, There are some works by British 
artists, but they are few in number, and not quite of a character to 
afford an adequate or just view of the state of the art in this 
country, or of the ability of its best sculptors. Several of the 
artists who declined to contribute to the Exhibition stated, in a 
respectful memorial addressed to the Imperial Commission, the 
causes that led them to this determination. It is not necessary 
here to enter into the particulars of this explanation; nor is it de- 
sirable to give greater prominence to the absence of English sculptors 
from this competition by enlarging on the grounds of their excusin, 
themselves from taking part in it. It is only much to be segeetted 
that, when it was discovered that British art in this department 
could not be represented in a way that would do credit tothe nation, 
=9 Sw aa at all were allowed to appear as a contribation from 

an 

oconciude, The pee left by a careful examination of the 
works in sculpture of different nations is, on the whole, of a favour- 
able character. That there is much that challenges criticism must 
be admitted ; but the general practice of the art rds satisfactory 
evidence that, while its employment is very greatly extended, there 
is also manifest improvement in sculptors, in knowledge of form, and 
in a feeling for the beautiful ; showing the value of close observation 
of Nature, regulated by the discipline derived from a ee 
of the best ancient examples, There is also considerable 
i carving, modelling, casting, and 

exercise 


I . . 
It is true, the artists there do not alwa exhibit the 
best taste in their own productions; nor they always 
show the influence of those purer examples which are the best guides ; 
but the mere fact of the extensive em: Soyment of sculpture wherever 
it can be introduced proves that it is a requirement in France ; 
and it is inconceivable that an observant and acute ulation that 
has constantly before it works of art should Sel 


works in w a style of treatment and form 

may It is proved in this Exhi that 
the can produce works of the realistic type, high 
and low, quite on a par with those of any other nation; 
but it is exceptional as a form of fine art, and the lower 
style has here, as such art had with the Greeks, a nickname to 
it. ~ AST. i, gi 

and pe me Ny ya in matters of execution, 
archibosts San yap thoophehenant of Suschoane, os te Beno 
architeot decoration ; in the t of ure, as in lamps, 
sideboards, Sa Boe 


j s to recognition ; but, at it in a material point of 
view, it is the of this ingenious people. 

ee eo school justifies an in- 
q into the probable causes of high position it occupies, Firat, 
w it is owing entirely to their aystem of art-edacation ; or 
whether it is to be traced to a natural genius for art in the . 
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h figure, and his 
constant practice in drawing and modelling from nature and the best 
ancient examples, tend to give that readiness and power of hand that 

ey wy Reg wpreeae the designs of their artists, The leading 
idea, and its is proved by the resulta, among French painters 
and is, that a thorough knowledge of form, and a facility 
Be ee OE the only true foundation for success. 
Their instruction, public and private, is based upon this 
Many have t that too much importance 

a8 


ecarcely warrant this conclusion, There can be no doubt, however, 

















that the careful training in form of the French student has operated 
most advantageously in the sister art of sculpture. Another cause 
of distinction among French artists may be the habit of the most 
eminent painters and sculptors to take pupils, Besides the instruc- 
tion they gain by precept and example, the esprit de corps thus 
engendered, and the ambition felt, both by master and scholar, to 
uphold the honour of the studio have an encouraging effect on the 
pepils’ exertions, The objection that has been urged against a 
system that may lead to too 1. a subserviency to rules, and to the 
suppression of originality of thought and invention, is worthy of 
notice ; but it cannot be denied that this usage has had its advantages 
here, There is no proof of the greater success of any school where 
this practice is untried ; while many of the most distinguished artists 
of France have maintained that they have owed their co emineace 
to such association in their earlier years, 

The very general employment of art, and espec‘ally the honour 
paid to it in France, | also account largely for the successful 
oe of sculpture in that country, All subjects of natienal 

terest claim at once the attention and the service of the artists ; 
and the Government constantly gives commissions for pictures 
and statues that represent any new phase of glory the nation— 
vain and demonstrative beyond any other people—may have 
achieved, rer ge, is made to contribute to th's love of 
display and to “laudis immensa cupido.” The artists receive 
those honours in titles, decorations, and similar distinctions which 


municipal collections or are eo to public edifices, as churches, 


indebted to this encouragement and stimulus for their later 
successes, In short, the Government recognises in art one of the 
instruments and elements of a country’s greatness, and considers 
it part of ite duty to watch over its interests, The care of 
the Fine Arts is a Ministerial department, called “la Ministdre 
de la Maison de I’Empereur et des Beaux Arts.” It is now presided 


professional 
es, including also the of the 
point of roa worthy to be noticed here, is the oppor- 
ce of 


Recognised and encouraged in so many different ways, it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that the fine arts in France hold a higher 
position than they can do under the conditions in which they exist 
mm less fortunate and less favoured localities, Without unduly 
Se art, the influence of such support is seen both in the 
astonishing quantity and, taking their best works, the good quality of 
their productions, “Honos alit artes, omnes incenduntur ad studia 
gloria,” eays Cicero ; and to a re 80 sensitive, so r for distinc- 
tion, and with so large a share of artistic genius, as the French, the 
impulse thus given is in the highest degree valuable ; and, as is shown 
in their practice, conducive to great results, 








PHOTOGRAPHIC PROOFS AND APPARATUS, 
Cass 9, 
BY HUGH W. DIAMOND, M.D., F.S.A, 

SECTION I, 
= has aan found — ey to divide the report of this class into 
wo jons, inasmuch as it comprises oe i 
their various forms, but also ‘the fence, the apparatas po 
mechanical appliances, and different processes by which they are 


The remarks made by the writer of this section will therefore be 
confined solely to the processes used, the a 
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the application of » from i i 
as ‘lbve at, ¥ division will to trotted by sncthas hank 
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as this class is concerned. Such being the consideration 
will be that of = 
LENSES, 
Since the Exhibition of 1862 novelties and im 


— wg i _ oy y +40 — it lenses, can at the 

opera e simple turn of a screw, be made to 
avoid extreme definition ~ A. over one plane and to dis- 
tribute it over several planes, The specimens exhibited produced by 
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this lens seem to demonstrate that a new power is placed in the 
hands of the artist. 

In the English department Dallmeyer exhibits specimens of the 
lenses above referred to, as well as those of the older construction. 
After carefully testing these several lenses—a duty in which the 
jurors were assisted by several experts, sanctioned by the Imperial 
Commission—a silver medal was unanimously given to Dallmeyer. 
From the excellence of the workmanship of cameras to which Mr. 
s lenses were applied, his medal was awarded for appa- 
ratus as well as lenses. 

The lenses of Ross—consisting of his new doublet, the triplet, 
portrait, and other lenses—were also examined, and a bronze medal 
th n awarded to him. In consequence, however, of the decision 
of the Imperial Commission, it is to be regretted that these exhibitors 


are deprived of these awards, each having obtained a gold medal for 
optical productions in another class, 
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In the French department will be found a multiplicity of lenses by 

many manufacturers, some —s< especial advantages over others. 

The lens of one maker may be alluded to as stated to be adapted for 
all purpesea, a degree of perfection thus being claimed which simply 
— to be impossible. 

n a brief report, more than a recognition of the generally acknow- 
ledged excellence of the lenses by Voigtliinder will scarcely be 
deemed needful. 

In Prussia, Biisch makes a large display of various forms of lenses, 
The jurors, finding the exhibit of Busch to be of excellent quality, 
awarded him a silver medal. 

The meee and other optical contrivances of Carlo Ponti 
exhibited in Italy are amusing and instructive. Since the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, partly from the increased facilities for manufacture as 
well as in increased competition, opticians have supplied some of 
their finest productions at a much less rate of cost than formerly. 
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CHATEAU MEURSAULT, BURGUNDY (CLASS 73). 


PERMANENT PRINTING, 
The stability of the photographic print has always been looked 
m asamatter of the utmost importance by the conscientious 


photographer ; but, unfortunately, there is reason to fear this desi- 
deratum 


as ig Pe been thoroughly obtained by the method of 
silver printing hitherto employed. well-known permanence of 
carbon as a pigment has led to the practice and publication of many 
methods of procedure in which this substance forms the image— 
often varying but in trivial details, and yet each process seems more 
or less to have certain good qualifications to recommend it for prac- 
tical use. Any attempt to describe in detail all these various modes 
of manufacture would more than consume the bulk of this report— 
attention can only, therefore, be directed to the more remarkable, 

The one which seems to have achieved the most perfect results is 
that of Swan, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. An inspection of the exhibit 
made by him will convince the observer how beautiful the result, 
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THE TUNNING-ROOM AT ALLSOPP’S BREWERY, BURTON-ON-TRENT (CLASS 73), 
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are which he obtains, together with the variety 
of purposes to which it may be —. 

ouncey exhibits, in the English depart- 
ment, some specimens produced in printers’, 
Tn ink. They seem to be protected on 
tl ace with a sort of i Visitors, 
by a ——- of these works with those of 
others, will find that much still remains to be 
accomplished before this process can produce 
results as satisfactory as those of many other 
exhibitors in the class. The jurors awarded 
Mr, Swan a silver medal, 

In the French department will be found a 
series of carbon prints, admirably arranged in 
ay ition for comparison and observation ; 

mt those of Poitevin must attract the chief 
attention, Poitevin has lately received the 
award of 8000f. offered some years since by 
the Due di sae for the most satisfactory 
method of producing permanent photographic 
| see Readers wishing for more detailed in- 
ormation on this important subject will find a 
fall translation of the official rt of M, 
Duvanne in the Journal of the Photographic 
Society of London for the present year. 

The panoramic pictures in carbon of Briiun, 
of Dornach, who has purchased the patent 
rights of Bwan for rance, are especially 
worthy of notice, as well for their size as illus- 
trating the satisfactory acting of a camera, to 
which reference will be found below. In the 
English department specimens of a process 
which may be classed with carbon are exhi- 
bited by Woodbury, Swan also exhibits an 
allied process, which he terms photo-mezzo- 
tint. ese methods consist in the produc- 
tion of a gelatine relief obtained by the well- 
known action, discovered by Mr. Mungo 
Ponton, in May, 1839, of a bichromate in con- 
ae with gelatine, under the influence of 
ight, with this exception, the process being 
mechanical, and the image produced without 
the action of light, The following description 
of it is given -— 

“The production of a gelatine relief by 
exposing a thin film of gelatine and a bichro- 
mate to light under a negative, and then washing away the parts 
not rendered insoluble by the action of light, was discovered, 
in 1854, by Paul Bretoch; and most of the engraving processes 
since introduced have been based on this—or, to go further back, 
to the engraving process of Mr. Fox Talbot. Until now it has 
been impossible to render faithfully, by any mechanical process, 
the merging tints of black into white as in a photograph; every 
photo-engraving or photolithographic process being a better or 
worse imitation of this effect. In the photo-relief process, owing 
to a new principle being introduced—that of using different thick- 
nesses of colouring matter—this effect is now gained, and the results 
have all the appearance of photographic prints. When the gelatine 
relief is washed and dried it is placed in contact with a piece of 
sheet metal, between two perfectly true planes, and subjected to 
heavy pressure, which causes the metal to take a sharp impression 
from the relief. A metal mould is now obtained ready for printing. 

“Tn the first part of the process a mould is obtained which, on exa- 
mination by transmitted light, has all the appearance of a photo- 
graph, and which is in reality a carbon print without the paper. By 

g@ a reverse from this in metal a mould is obtained from which, 
by again reversing the process of moulding, we have what we 
started with—namely, a mould in gelatine, which, by the addition 
of colour, becomes again like the first mould prodaned’| by the action 
of light, but with the advantage that no light is necessary to produce 
it; and, as a solution of gelatine soon sets, these pictures are pro- 
duced at the rate of two or three a minute. The principle is not 
confined to the ure of gelatine, but any material that can be moulded 
into a shape may be used to form these pictures, provided it be of a 
semi-transparent nature,” 

These details of Woodbury’s process will be sufficient to indicate 
the mode in which the similar pictures by Swan are produced, it 
appearing in many respects that Swan is entitled to a precedence. 
A silver medal was awarded to Woodbury. 

The carbon prints exhibited by N. K. Cherrill, to whom a bronze 
medal was awarded, prove with what certainty and satisfaction the 
process by Swan may be worked. Van Lint, of Pisa, also exhibits 
additional satisfactory working of this process. As a general rule, 
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the carbon productions are more or less the adoption and workin 
out of modifications of the processes described or suggested by 
Poitevin, 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHS, ETC, 

Closely allied to the above processes are the photolithographs 
which prevail, under a greater or a less favourable aspect, in this 
class, in nearly every country which has contributed to the Exhi- 
bition, The best specimens are those of Lemercier, in the French 
department, and Simonan and Toovey, in the Belgian, although 
the works of no exhibitor should be passed over without a careful 
examination. De la Follie exhibits specimens of a very satisfactory 
character, which he describes as done by his own process, “ Follie- 

raphique,” at the cheap rate of from six to nine francs per hundred. 

e carbon photographs of Garnier are also highly satisfactory ; so 
much so that, in conjunction with his specimens of phtographic 
engraving on glass, his enamels, and other objects here exhibited, 
the jurors unanimously recommended that he should receive a gold 
medal another gold medal being awarded to Tessie-du-Motary for 
a similar exhibition in connection with the splendid —— of 
photography applied to the decoration of glass suitable for windows 
and many other purposes, The chief portions of the last-named 
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EXHIBITION. 


exhibitor will be found in the pavilion espe- 
cially erected for their reception in the park. 

The Heliotype Company, of the United 
States, display reproductions of Punch and 
various cheap executed by pho- 
tolithography, having good definition and 

earness, 

The display in the English department of 
Lereer pg = is very excellent. This is 
practised b e Ordnance Survey, under the 
direction of Colonel Sir Henry James, C.B., 
by whose adoption of and perseverance in the 
use of photozincography a very large sum 

been saved to the country in the perfect 
reduction of the various official publications, 
ENAMELS, ETC. 

In the present Exhibition photographic 
enamels are more plentifully exhibited and 
are of a more beautiful quality than of any 
former occasion. There is one exhibitor only 
in England, Joubert, who has been awarded a 
bronze medal for his agreeable success in the 
practice of this branch of the art. In France 
there are several artists who excel in “ photo- 
graphie vitrifie sur émail.” Those of Lafon 
de Camarsan, to whom a gold medal has been 
awarded, appear to be the most perfect, varied, 
and elegant, It is a subject of regret that the 
precise formula used by this artist has never 

m made known to the photographic com- 
munity. Deroche, in France, and Deroche 
and Meyond, of Milan, have a series of enamels 
evidently executed by a different mode, inas- 
much as they have greater softness of cha- 
racter and a greater freedom in their treat- 


ment. 
Allied to photographic enamel, and in many 
respects quite as important, is the decoration 


of porcelain and glass by photographic aid, 
This appears to be a branch of industry which 
is rapidly rising in public estimation. One 
manufacturer alone in Prussia, Griine (silver 
medal), is stated to have already manufac- 
tured and sold upwards of thirty thousand 
specimens. Not only are family portraits 
transferred to ceramic ware, but photographs are represented in 
various vitreous colours, A process having the appearance of 
enamel is exhibited in the English department by Powell. In 
this case the photograph is introduced under the surface of the 
glass, made perfectly adherent to it, and then hermetically sealed. 
The vases decorated by this process no doubt retain the photograph 
in a state of permanency, and from their cheapness and elegance 
are in much request for purposes of domestic ornamentation. 

There does not appear to be a more valuable application of photo- 
graphy than that of Poitevin for the adornment of ceramic ware or 
terra-cotta bricks and tiles, A specimen exhibited by this artist is 
an impression obtained in colour, and designated “ lithophaine,” 
dated 1854, By some this date has been objected to; but it is 
certain that in December, 1855, he states, “my moulds are adapted 
for printing and embossing, also for moulds for earthenware, <c.” 
Another process, which he terms “ photoplastie,”’ by which medals 
are represented in reverse, heads and legends reading backwards, 
dated 1863, appears a process from which desirable commercial 
benefits might be obtained. The exhibit of Poitevin deserves 
especial attention ; but those who will remember an impression of a 
picture exhibited by him in 1862, and now again brought before the 
public, may be induced to question if that guaranteed permanence 
really exists which has been claimed for some of these and allied 
processes, 

Photographic engraving appears to have made no advance 
England. The curious specimens of Fox Talbot, exhibited in this 
country more than once, testify how little success has emanated 
from that which appeared so promising a beginning; on the co 
trary, many artis’s in the French department prove with what 
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success under various names they have practised similar modes of 
procedure, 

Dallas exhibits in the English department some phi vano- 
graphic pictures, which some few years ago were descri as full 


of promise, ese pictures must be compared with others of similar 
production, and especially with those of Pretsch (bronze medal), 
exhibited in the Austrian section, with which they are allied, and 
from which they seem to differ little. 

DRY COLLODION PROCESSES. 

It has already been remarked that nearly all photographic pictures 
as at present produced owe their origin to the introduction of col- 
lodion ; but, almost from its first use by Archer, those who have 

ractised the art have endeavoured to get rid of the labour and 
Figieulties of transferring to different localities the necessary chemi- 
cals in a fluid state, consequently numerous dry processes have been 
recommended and practised with more or less success; some of 
them having been so strongly advocated, with almost an amouat of 
feeling, that operators not having time and resources for experimenting 
on their relative merits, have failed to try any of them. It is very 
satisfactory to have the beautiful pictures of Mr. Mudd (to whom a 
silver medal been awarded) to look at and admire; they stand 
out so pre-eminently before the results of all other dry processes that 
too much praise cannot be bestowed on the practice which Mr. Mudd 
uses. He has also the merit of freely publishing this process, the 
collodio-albumen, which, having its origin in France with M., 
Taupenot, has been so carefully investigated and pursued by Mr, 
Mudd as to leave but little to be desired, Even in dry plates of any 
magnitude the wae of the glass is considerable, c uently 
in many instances the use of paper for negatives is very desirable ; 
so much so, that M. Le Gray has stated his abandonment of the use 
of collodion, and re It is my belief that the oy — of 
tography rests entirely on the paper process.” e large views 
Peete exhibited in the French por by H. Cammas are good 
illustrations of the value of Le Gray's process. 

Dr. Diamond exhibits some pictures taken from negatives pro- 
duced by a modification of the formule of Mr, Fox Talbot, a process 
which was in general use and known in France as “ Procede Anglais,” 
When the extreme simplicity and meyer which this process 
claims are considered there is little doubt but that it will in be 
restored to its former age The exhibitor states his having 
worked consecutively ‘for many years without experiencing any 
failure of satisfactory results. 

A small — in the English department is exhibited by the 
Rev. J. B. Reade, F.B.S., developed by Gallic acid, according to the 
mode used by him in the infancy of photographic research. Such 
pictures seem to have the advantage of greater permanence than 
others ordinarily produced by the silver processes, It cannot be 
affirmed that any instance is known of negatives by this process 
having become deteriorated by age. 

PHOTOSCULPTURE. 

This curious application of pho’ hy will be witnessed with 
interest at the badin qectel is the was for ita operation. It is 
under the direction of M. Willame, and appears to have everything 
in its favour for more mature development. A specimen is also 
exhibited by Mr. Claudet in the French department. This is by his 
Own process, and seems to excel many of productions, 

MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 

One of the earliest applications of photography, after the pub- 
lication of Archer’s collodion process, was that of using the micro- 
ecope in connection with the camera. In England many successful 
workers have ey especially Dr. Maddox, whose prodactions 
are exhibited by James How on the present occasion. The works of 
M. Lackerbauer, in the French, and Dr. Neyt, in the Belgian, have 
received the unanimous approval of the jurors, and silver medals 
bave been respectively awarded. It is to be lamented that Dr. 
Maddox withheld his name from his exhibit, as the Photographic 
Society of London had lately awarded to him their medal for his 
admirable productions, 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

The Rev. J. B. Reade very early produced an enormous repre- 
sentation of a flea by the aid of the solar microscope and his sensi- 
tive paper; but it has not been until within the last few years that 
there has been any public demand for enlarged photographs. 
Persons possessing carte-de-visite and other small representations 
naturally have sought to give them a more appreciable existence ; 
this has led to the invention of admirable instruments for the pur- 
pose, and many of the best renown have devoted their attention to 
this class of work. The representations by Mr. > in England, 
in a yo -rr series, are especially interesting, have been 
rewarded by a medal, 

Dr. Yan Monckhover, in the Belgian department, exhibits his ad- 
mirably arranged apparatus for the enlargement of pictures. There 
are also other exhibits for the same purpose, but which appear te be 
less carefully constructed. 

The little photographs, mounted as objects of bijouterie, and ex- 
hibited by Dagron an ., in France, form an amusing series, and 

ents. 


contrast with the e 

Henry Swan, of Lo exhibits a new optical invention for 
binocular relief in miniatures, which he calls tal cube, or casket 
portraits. The objéct represented has all the relief as if viewed in 


the ordinary stereoscope, 
APPARATUS, 


Great improvements have taken place within the last few years in 
the design and manufacture of cameras, especially in respect to their 
ity and lightness; whilst the tripods for outdoor work and 

xed stands for the glass room have become more firm and solid, con- 
a greater stability to the artist's In 


ently giving 
the English de Ley Cpe Aah Ry 
deserve eapecial examination, as well for the perfection of their 
P 


e 
department are fitted with various novelties for accurate 
justment and facility of adaptation. 
e in cameras is no doubt that of J. R. Johnson, 
In this, which he ee 


to 
rench 


fag pee but still there is a very considerable demand, and there 
it 


attraction in moet families, 
stereoscopic stands 
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appearance. In the French colony of Algeria an arrangement is 
made for the gradual rotation in such & machine of ‘the most 
attractive views of that country. 

Although glass baths are generally to be commended for photo- 
- y CS, : there are many specimens exhibited, espe- 
4 ian department, yet it must be a great advantage 
to pho’ hers to have lightness of material combined with absence 
of fragility in the various accessories, washing dishes, dc. Admi- 
rable specimens of these will be found in the exhibit of Dafournet 
and Co., France, called Carton-durci, as well as those in the Austrian 
department exhibited by Ignace Schrecker, of Pesth ; some of these 
are of very large size. It appears that this material has also the 
advan of cheapness. 

Laurent and Co., of Paris, have Goer of useful appliances, to 


which attention may be of vignetting glasses, in 

— the shadow is adapted for various and tr forms of 
tures, 

“i A machine for cutting ovals, exhibited in the French rtment, 


the hand of the by 
although it 


ent. 
the ish de nt Austin produces presses of great excel- 
lence of wor tiemebhed with San and fully maintains 
that excellence for which he was rewarded in 1862. Austria 
Kramer exhibits a press which appears to have much facility of use- 
fulness, having movable clamps or screws by which its position 
may be readily moved and attached to any bench or table. 

the last Exhibition there does not appear to have been any 
material improvement in the manufactgre of the various papers em- 
ployed for Pane proofs. Beyrich, in Prassia, has miy 
ens 0 a taken on the prepared by different 
thus enabling a jalenent in some degree t> be 

formed of their quality, which is in general very satisfactory. 

The exhibits of photographic chemicals are of beauty, and 
have commanded much praise from Dr. Hoffman, who was appointed 
by the Im Commission to assist the jurors in this departm nt. 
The mani urers of that very essential ial, collodion, in Eng- 
land—Blanchard, Mawson and Swan, Rouch and Thomas—have 
maintained the well-merited reputation which they have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

yo varnish for negatives has been introduced by Newman, and 
is exhibited in more than one case of the British exhibitors. It is 
well calculated, from its brilliancy, hardness, and freedom from lia- 
bility to scratch, for general use, especially whea a number of 
impressions are desired. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The applications of photography are so numerous that they can 
only briefly be referred to. It is wonderfal, throughout the whole 
Exhibition, to what numerous occasions and variety of purposes pho- 
tography has been applied. 

o specimens of the wonderful astronomical photographs of Mr. 
Warren de la Rue occur in the present gathering, and there is a 
general absence of the important _ ~~ of photography to 
astronomical science. Rutherfard, of New York, has an enlarged 
photograph of a portion of the moon, 23 in. in diameter, taken from 
a negative made by him with a refracting telescope, 11} in, aperture 
and 14 ft. focus, constructed and corrected by him with reference to 
photographic rays. He also exhibits a photograph of the solar 
— 42 in. in length, with a scale of figures corresponding with 
those of Kirchoff’s chart. Canada may be seen a small but in- 
teresting specimen of the application of photography t» the 
representation of polarised light. 

n the Italian department are some valuable applications of the 
art to the delineation of osteological and other specimens. In the 
ek See the action of artificial glass eyes is illustrate 1. 

A of ancient Oriental architecture is profasely rendered in 
the - 1! of Labour, in the British department, by Colonel Biggs, 
as well as by Bourne and Shepherd ; and the ancient marbles in the 
India Museum, the early Hindoo, Mohammedan, and other temples are 
reproduced with a faithfulness unapproachable by any other art. 
In the Russian eae Labour are a series of photographs illus- 
trating antiquities in the monastery of Troitsky Lavra, near Moac>w, 
executed by the monks, In Switzerland are excellent examples illus- 
trating the early remains of the stone, bronze, and lake periods, 
The tombs and tem: of ancient Egypt and Nubia are faithfully 
recorded by Baron H. Cammas, exhibited in France. 

The attractive subject of medisval architecture in En d is 
well represented. Thurston Thompson, by his exhibit in Portugal 
as well as England, shows the extreme value of photographic repre- 
sentations in illustration of ancient objects of art-workmanship, as 


well as the interesting architectural remains of localities in which 
he has recently employed his skill. 
The top of a tal Melbourne, entirely covered with views 


of public be wy in that town, as well as the representations of 
the streets of Adelaide, in Australia, bring the present flourishing 
appearance of our colonies before the view. In Malta, an opinion 
of the fortifications and military architecture may be formed from 
the views displayed. 

BOTANY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Illustrations of natural history—and, in fact, of almost the entire 
aspects of a omy Ey be —_ by photography. In 
Algeria an is the ~ ay — of everything in- 
teresting or useful being exhibited. Brazil, rows of palm-trees are 
represen In Trinidad, the character of —— 
may be judged with ease ; in Can: the forest trees ; ia Nova ~ 
the ogy and fossils; in England, the animals in the Zoologica 
Gentena, y Haes, as well as many other instances too frequent to 
record, 


DOMESTIC AND OTHER APPLIANCBS. 

Since the great E Exhibition the application of photography 
to book-illustration, as well as its application to Caylee of 
domestic has largely increased. Instances of the latter may be 
seen in the p! by Ayling, of the Esterhazy jewels, taken 

revious to their late sale by auction; the scenes of the late war in 
hemia; the application of photography by the Marquis de 
ger, in France, to the decoration of fans and various objects 

of elegant use ; the different patterns of lacework and ladies’ robes ; 
the general delineation of costume in every country, and boaqu:ts 
of natural and artificial flowera, In book- 
y specimens eb, smenee which 
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on France dis- 
be noted Paul 


o= 
ume is illustrated by representations of the horses of the country ; 


ee eee by the brilia P 
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fo comune vee eae Feces 
light. It has also been made to supply the place of the sun 


& very convenient 
was perfect, In Austria isa 





able ethnological uses of the art in the representation of the people 
of India, 


A rr ps examination s fe class and | of ie infinite 
variet rae fe wale hotogra, applied would exceed 
the allot limits of this report may ch it is" presumed sufficient 
indication has been made Ww novelties may be now ex- 


hibited, and it will at the same time form a sufficient guide for 
those g to more minutely study the objects in detail. 





PHOTOGRAPHY.—CLASS 9, 
BY 0. T. THOMPSON, ESQ. 

" SECTION It, 

we may judge from the number of pictures exhibi 
graphy must be approaching the full tide of its Na ae ong 

ia; te vbelover’ pict of the gue Uke ek 
world ; w \) are uced t - 
perature of the climate would seem to be little Gueouneees 2 tho 


hoto- 


France, 

In fact, we may almost conclude that no one country has any ver 
Pam bp Read nd, Tick, 
distances to 
may account for her landscapes 


photographs systematically (there are about 600 ex- 
hibitors) begin with the Freuch and continue in the same circle of 
the building, we shall then go through the whole collection in the 
following order—after France comes England, India, Canada and 
ether colonies, Brazil, America, Cemen gy te Italy, Russia, 


Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Austria 
Wirtemberg, Baden Hesse, Prussia, Holised, Belgium, and Algiers ; 
and, having through this interes series Of works, the 


finest panorama that has yet been prod of the civilised world 
will have been seen. If we think of these beautiful photographs, 
and the knowledge they convey to us, not only of the external ap- 
pearance, but also of the manners and customs of the people, of so 
many distant countries, and then think (those who are old enough) 
how little we knew of these same countries some twenty-five years 
ago, we should be thankful to photography for the information and 
pleasure we derive from it. 
FRANCR, 

To begin with the French contributions, the first to be noticed 
are the portraits by Adam-Salomon F. (French Cat. No, 1), the 
well-known sculptor, whose bas-relief of Charlotte Corday was so 
great a favourite with the Parisian publis some ten or twelve years 
ago. At that time M. Salomon was a neighbour of Mr. Binghan’s, 
and, having the entrée to his atelier, M. Salomon had ample oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the method pursued by Mr. 
— in produeing the beautiful photographs for which he i: so 
a y celebrated. M. Salomon soon turned to account the know- 
edge thus acquired by ——e the <eeeee His pictures 
are remarkable for the admirable pose of his sitters, the good arrange- 
ment of light and shade, and the agreeable tone in which they ars 

rinted. 
18. Bertall shows some portraits of considerable merit. 

48, Cuvelier, E., views in the forest of Fontainebleau, from pap>r 
negatives. These landsca are well selected, and are excellent 
specimens of the good old Talbotype process, now so much neg!ectod 
in England, 

Pan Erwin, H., album-sized portraits, very clear, delicate, and 
effective. 

91. Jean Renaud, A., exhibits a collection of good landscapes, the 
aqueduct and chateau de Maintenon, and other subjects; they show 
excellent photographic qualities, and are bby the Tannin procoss 

52. Delondre, P., lendsonpes from wax paper negatives are ae vd. 

124. Muzet and Joguet, of Lyons, exhibit landscapes beautifu'ly 


rendered. 
150. Robert, L. ees of objects made at the Impsrial 
vres, ese are well grouped, and the p4ote- 


manufactory of S& 
gray ive. 

33. Champion, P. A series of views, and groups of figures, taken 
in China and Japan; interesting as showing the architecture aad 
t of the natives. The porcelain tower or summer pa!ace, sodan- 

airs with native carriers, and group of musicians are amongst the 
best in the collection. 

119, Lyte, Maxwell, as usual, has some interesting lands>apes 
taken in the Pyrenees. The view with the Chapelle de Poney le 
Hon in the middle distance is er gra The details of 
the most distant mountains are beautifally defined. Mr, Lyte's 


positives on 


E., exhibits some excellent studies of clouds. 
149. Reutlinger, 


Ch. His te are successful, and 
best in the Eehibition Those of Bra Roste, Malle. 
Deschamps, and Malle, N. Martine are very perfect 


fine photographs made in 
the tomb of Tulius Tt. by Stickel Angelo, the 
Septimus Severus. 


ted in carbon. These are so as to leave nothing 
©. Gees H., fine negatives of views in Egypt. 
. ves of views 
7. Bald exhibite ¢ p ane beautiful especially his 
Lucretia, ‘st Ceci and the Virgin, copies the well-knowa 


Ot ire os Lanai 


25. Ch., also exhibits some favourable specimens of this 
ay of photography. 
00, Lafonde Oamorsac Som ore series of enamelled photo- 


ence —t. admirable 

eo ot ees 5 @ ote seen photographic reprodac- 

cee of works of all the leading painters of Paris. He also ex- 

hibits some very successful carbon agg by the Woodbury process, 

Mr. Bingham and Mr, Maxwell Lyte are both Englishmen, but, 
art 


pursuing their in France, they exhibit in the French depart- 
ment. 
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; in these we are 
d, Wardley, Tod, 
and others 
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reputation in the world of 
og of our many good works 
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some successful photographs by the 
process. “At Hi Led” tes very characteriatic ph ace 
f En 


6. Bedford, F., has a great show of beautiful landscapes, re a xrke- 
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able for their refined effects and perfect photography. “ The Castle 
Grove, Kenilworth,” “ Collossi,”” on the plain of Thebes; “ Ruined 
Temples at Baalbec,” and “Bridge over the Lledr, North Wales,” 
are charming works of art, 

84, England, W., is another exhibitor whose works are most per- 
fect. His views in Switzerland have a character in them quite 
distinct from the works of any other photographer. 

99. Wardley, G.’s, views in Wales are little —~ of photography. 


The same may also be said of his “Langdale Pikes, Westmorland,” 
and “ Castle Borrowdale, Cumberland.” 
77. Robinson, 


. P.; contributes several of his well-known photo- 
hs ; “A Mountain Dew Girl” and “On the Way to Market” are 
th successful pictures, 

68. Mudd, J., exhibits landscapes which are among the very best 
in the Exhibition ; for —4 and, at the same time, great delica they 
have scarcely their equal. His “View on the Llugwy, North Wales,” 
“Trees in Dunham Park, Cheshire,” and “The Hermitage Bridge, 
Dunkeld,” are beautiful works. 

17, Mrs. eron shows many of her admirable works, full of 
artistic feeling and refinement. 

101. White, H., has, as usual, some charming landscapes; the 
points of view selec‘ed with great judgment, and taken at a time of 
day when the light was favourable for the chiaroscuro of his 
pictures. 

106, Wortley, Colonel Stuart, exhibits a series of landscapes 
remarkable for the beautiful delineation and variety of clouds, 

94, Tod, Captain A. G., is evidently a lover of English lane 
scenery, which! he depicts with admirable taste and judgment. His 
printing is perfect. 

13, Brownrigg, T. M., shows scenes in the Dargle and other views 
in Ireland, full of beauty. 

78, Ross, J., Edinburgh, is very successful in his portraits of 
children, Many of these pictures must have given the fathers and 
mothers great satisfaction. 

43. Haes, F., seems to be quite at home with the wild animals in 
the Zoological Gardens ; his portraits of the tiger, ourang-outang, 
cheetah, bison, and others are admirable in their way. 

81. wemny wee Py exhibits good landscapes. He has a style of his 
own, very forcible, and at the same time delicate, 

23. Cramb Brothers, Glasgow, show some admirable photographs 
made in the Holy Land on dry albumenised plates, prepared in 
Glasgow. “The Church of St. Anne,” Jerusalem, and “ The Mosque 
of Omer” are especially good. 

5. Bean, A., exhibits some of the best portraits in the English 
division, 

48. Hemphill, W. D., M.D., contributes some excellent figure- 
subjects, full of thought and cleverness, They are somewhat in the 
style of the beautiful works of the late Lady Hawarden. 

62. Mayall, J. E., exhibits five different sized traits of himself 
enlarged from a carte-de-visite, all very good likenesses and good 
photographs, 

Joubert, E., sends a frame of enamelled photographic portraits, 
many of them very successful. 

20, Claudet, A., exhibits a collection of portraits execated with his 
usual care. 

28. Debenham, W. E., has also some good portraits, especially a 
frame of cartes-de-visite. 

The stereoscopic views by G. W. Wilson, V. Blanchard, the 
—- Stereoscopic Company, and W. England are all admirable 
works, 

9, Bourne and Shepherd, Simla, views in India, representing the 
beautiful scenery of mere and other places, These photographs 
will delight everyone who looks at them. In the English Sout. 
ment of the history of labour is a large and most interesting collec- 
tion of photographs illustrating Indian architecture, such as “ The 
Bridge on the Marque! Canal,” “ Bheem Tal,”’ the Lake from near the 
Dak Bungalow, the Tomb of the Emperor Togluk, &c. 

ENGLISH POSSESSIONS AND COLONIES. 

Inp1a.—There are but few photographs exhibited in the depart- 
ment for India; but a collection of types of Indian character from 
Delhi, Scinde, Bhurtpore, Rajpoutana, Bengal, Assam, and other 
districts, produced under the direction of Dr, Forbes Watson, posseas 
considerable merit. 

Canava.—Henderson, A., Montreal, has a very large collection of 
Canadian especially from the neighbourhood of Quebec and 
on the Ottawa River. These photographs must —_s good idea 
of the splendour and picturesque character of Canadian landacaps. 
Some of them have been produced instantaneously. Notman, W., 
Montreal, exhibits large and small portriits of great merit. He also 
contributes some skating scenes on the St. Lawrence, seal-stalkin 
amongst the ice, and the caribou-stalking in the middle of the wil 
and romantic country between St. Urbain and Lake St.John, Mr. 
Notman’s photographs leave little to be desired. Mr. McLaughli 

hotographer to the Board of Works, Canada, exhibits views o 
Paebec and Montreal—scenes of the timber trade on the Ottaw 
timber-yards of Quebec, falls of Montmorency, and delicious w 
scenery taken both in eummer, and in the spring, when the ice, melt- 
ing under the 1 of the sun, gives a peculiar and striking feature 
to the picture ; public buildings at Ottawa, all excellent photo- 
graphs, Livernois, of Quebec, contributes pho phs from his- 
torical paintings, engra nes, plane, and raits, illustrative of the 
history of Canada ; also a collection of t trees and planta, and 
detailed parts for study. He also exhibits some good landscapes. 
Smeaton, J., of Quebec, exhibits interesting views of the mioers 
at work, at rest, and travelling in the d-fields of the River 
Chaudidre, near Quebec ; they give a portraitare of a miner's 
life and of the splendid wild scenes o' native forests in Canada, 
Ellison and Co., Quebec : Views of Quebec and its environs, autamnal 
scenes of Canada, &c. 

There are also a few photographs from Malta, Natal, Queensland, 
Victoria, and other British jes, but they are not of a character 
to call for any special notice. 


BRAZIL. 

G. Leuzinger, Rio de Jan exhibits large panoramic views of 
Rio de Janeiro, the Praia G Bay of Rio de Janeiro, and other 
views, all admirable ph a charming-looking country. 
‘The portraits by Carneira and Gasper, J. F, Guimaraes, and Insley 
Pacheo are all good, 


AMERICA, 
Lawrence and Houseworth, San Francisco, send a series of views 
taken in California, portraying most pe eg rock and 
to 


river scenery of the country, which seems with charming 
waterfalle, rapid rivers, and rocks, with almost icutar faces, 
rising 8000 ft. from their base, In none of these do we see 
the least signs of man, not a log hut nor an axe- tree to indi- 


cate his presence ; all seems wild, primitive natare, which gives the 
charm to these very excellent 


13. L, Rutherford, New York, exhibits a and very clever photo- 


ph of the moon, showing its wonderfal surface remarkably well ; 
e also shows a excellent —— 2~ of the solar spectrum, 
There is a dt diplay ot ts F. Gatekunst, of Phila- 
delphia; A, , of m; and Willia: of Brook! 
New York. The latter exhibits -sized portraits considerabis 
merit. 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
From Turkey we have two large panoramic views of Constanti- 
nople showing this a of domes ly, with the shi 


in the Bosphorus. is also a large portrait exhibited 
Majesty the Sultan, 
ROME 


rends a eeries of photographs of the paintings in the Leggia of 
Vatican, by J alicl Remaee end other Papile of Ra; 
Finding of Moses,” &c. 
tea, and other works of Raphael. 
ITALY. 
From Italy we bave some fine photographs of the celebrated fresco 
intings, by Giotti, in the chapel of the Annunziata dell’Arena, at 
adua, These admirable works are by CO. Na (18). In the same 
—— are also some beautiful shnegueie tom the works of 
ante 


a, 
14. Ferini, A., conde 0 veleme of photographs, trom exiginal eorks 


“The Creation,” “The Fall,” “The 
a fine photograph of the G 








by Raphael, Julio Romano, Perugino, Michael Angelo, and other 
great masters. More than eighty in the collection are from drawin 
by Raphael. M. Perini also shows a collection of photographs from the 
ancient arms and armourat Turin. These are very interesting works 
from Italy ; but, a in a glass case, seeing them is attended 
with some difficulty. ere is also a collection of cae from 
Italy hung on the wall of the inner garden of the Exhibition. Many 
are by Naya; and there are some clever photographs of ships by 
Alphonso Bernond, of Naples. 
RUSSIA, 

We have from Russia a large collection of photographs from the 
atelier of the état major of the army of the Caucasus. These pictures 
portray rocky landscapes, buildings with a strong feeling of Eastern 
architecture in them, and native costumes—all interesting, as illus- 
trating a country not much known to Europeans, They are suc- 
cessful photographs. 

1, Alassine, A., Moscow, contributes some excellent views of the 
Kremlin and its environs, This celebrated fortress seems to inclose 
some beautiful specimens of Byzantine architecture, if we may 
judge by the many domes and minarets above its walls, The 
view of the village of Mazilowa is very charming, as is also the 
Temple de I'Intercession de la Vierge” and “St, Basil le Bien 
Heureux.” 

H. Dernier, A. Bergamasco, and Fajans exhibit good portraits, 

Kioch and Dutkiewicz exhibit four groups of tropical plants well 
arranged and cleverly photographed. 

Lissitzine, an album containing a series of photographs of horses, 
interesting as showing the characteristic varieties of this noble 
animal in Russia. 

SWEDEN. 

2. Eurenius and Quist exhibit some cleverly-executed interior 
views of the International Exhibition held at Stockholm in 1866. 
Their portraits are also commendable. 

5, Joop, G., shows a large photograph of the members of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Stockholm. There are thirty figares well 
grouped. He also exhibits two charming subjects—a girl seated 
with a basket by her side, and a little child sitting cross-legged with 
a large book in her lap. These are excellent photographs. 

4. Jaeger, J., is very successful in his copies of pictures and 
drawings. Mandel, Ph., is also clever in similar productions. 


NORWAY. 
5. Selmer, M., exhibits a series of costumes of the Norwegian 
peasantry, very interesting and good photographs. 
DENMARK. 


There is not a very important show of 
Denmark ; but, as might be ex 


hotographs of the works o 


hotographs from 
ted, several of the exhibitors show 
their great a Thorwaldsen. 
is Night and Morning, Cupid and Psyche, and Ganymede have 
been well reproduced by Budtz, Miiller and Co., Tillge, Hansen, and 


Kaysen. 

Peterson, J., exhibits some beautiful cartes-de-visite and other 
portraite, well arranged and very harmonious, Those by Holtaweissig 
are also good. 

4. Harboe, E. W., exhibits some street and other views. His 
exterior of a village cabin and entrance to a farm are highly 
successful, 

PORTUGAL 
does not show many photographs, but there are some interesting 
architectural views taken at Belem, Batalha, and Coimbra. In the 
“History of Labour” are some excellent photographs of some of 
their magnificent ancient state carriages, 


GREBOE. 


Constantine, of Athens, has a series of his beautiful and well- 

known photographs of ruins in Greece, 
SPAIN, 

9. Martinez and Hebert (Madrid) exhibit some life-sized portraits, 
among the best in the Exhibition for clearness and absenca of dis- 
tortion. They also show some good figure groups. 

3. Fernandez, A. N., exhibits some enlarged photographs. 

7. Eusebio, J. and G. (Madrid) also show large photographs and 
cartes-de-visite. 

SWITZERLAND, 

6. Poney, F. (Geneva), contributes some very good reprodactions 

from drawings and paintings, executed with great brilliancy, and 


well = . 

1, Hoissonas, H. (Geneva), a child sitting on a carpet and leaning 
on a dog ; a very clever large photograph—the head of the dog par- 
ticularly good. 

Messrs. Chevalier (of Geneva), Gysi, F. (of Aaran), and Bruder, 
Fréres (of Neufchatel), exhibit good portraits. 

WIRTEMBERG. 

Brandseph, Fr. (of Stutgard), is the only exhibitor, and con- 
tributes some large portraits of considerable merit ; also a view of 
the “ Place du Chateau,” or Royal palace, with the column of Con- 
cord in the foreground ; this photograph is about 5} ft, in length, and 
is in three pieces. 

AUSTRIA, 

From Austria we have an excellent photographic display, at the 
head of which are the works of Louis Angerer, of Vienna; he 
exhibits large and small portraits, family groups, architectural 
subjects, copies of paintings and drawings, composition pictures, 
&c., all admirably produced. Mons, Angerer uses Voigtlander 
lenses, and the results prove them to be worthy of the great reputa- 
tion they enjoy. 

8. Angerer, V., exhibits some interior views (carte-de-visite size) 
of four or five persons grouped together. These small photographs 
are well arran 
Stern eho and sy of en omy some very good 
an photographs, ially one of an Italian peasant, standin 
with her hands a> behind her head. The drapery of this fi ~ 
is well arranged. ey also exhibit four composition subjects, Ths 
best of these—musicians playing before a rustic doorway to a group 
of listeners—is, perhaps, the most ambitious picture qn the Exhi- 
bition, and of its kind one of the most perfect ; but these compo- 
sition pictures are not suited for photography : the most successtal 
of them is always more or less a failure. 

57. Widter, A, (Vienna), exhibits some admirable photographs of 


aphic reproduction 
» On account of the 


Pee Krams . cheneh guess ph 
. , O., en otograph of a dancing-girl, d from 
being fy free from distortion. About 4ft. high. °° 
26, by al y= a “rT A 4 photographs from wood en- 
vings Durer. me of these are good, bat man 
Contig in firmness of outline, dt 
Bauer, J., Jagermann, ©., and Maplknicht, 0., contribate some 


w Austria may be well satisfied with its photographic 


"Zest: 


exh 
BADEN, 
1, Meder, L., exhibits views of Baden and Heidelberg of a large 
size, There is a want of atmosphere in these pictures. 
2, Franz, B, of the of Hei ; small but good 
photographs. 
HESSR, 
Bruckman, F., and Shafer contribute some excellent reproductions 
ee pee. They are exhibited by Trapp and Munch, of 
rg. 


PRUSSIA, 
83. Dr. H. Vogel sends a varied collection of photogra from 
Royal Polytechnic Berlin, Amonent them = som? 


the Academy, 
a yey merit; also two vigorous photographs, 
taken from Gilteen gasp of ae mazoa by Kim ned 














another after the same sculptor of a head of St. George. The light 
and shade in these — is very well arranged. i 

16. Loescher and Petsch have some good portraits, especially 
those of Dr, Vogel and Professor Hofmann : these are well printed. 

42, Milster, E., exhibits some very successful copies of pictures; 
his portraits are also artistically arranged. 

24, Wigand, C., is also successfal in his portraits, 

28. Remilé, P., shows some landscapes with very good detail of 
foliage ; unfortunately the points of view, so important in landscapo- 
photography, have not been well chosen. 

45. Graf, H., contributes largely, and many of his portraits are 
well posed, but rather wanting in refinement; the colour of his 
printing is also objectionable. 

Brandt, F., exhibits a volume of photographs of carved wood 
furniture, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cantury, in the 

ion of Dr. Thaulow, of Kiel. Many of these specimens are 
yeautifully rich in —— but the photographs are on too small a 
scale to show well the detail of some of the pieces, 

Graf, P., sends architectural views an portraits, ani Suck, C., land- 
scapes and portraite, all carefully executed. Volkenburgh’s studies 
of trees should prove useful to young artists, 

Schauer, G., Berlin, exhibits copies of pictures. Friedrich If. at 
a dinner- y at Sanssouci, from a picture by A. Menzel, is a 
remarkable photograph, both for its size and its good qualities. 

PAY@-VAS, 
3. Virveer, M., portra'ts large and small and groups, These 
ictures are all artistically arranged, and have a character very 
Sistinet from all other photographs in the Exhibition ; in composition 
they very much resemble some of Rembrandt's etchings. 

5. Baer, J., of Rotterdim, a large collection of portraits, large 

and small, and many of them of great beauty, 
BELGIUM. 

5. Fierlents and Co. contribute a series of interesting photographs 
from the paintings of H. Leys and other masters. They represent 
M. Leys’ pictures very fairly, but are rather heavy in tone, The 
Royal Photographic Society of Belgium also contributes a large 
collection of photographs from pictures and drawings in the Wurtz 
Museum, These are also by Fierlants, and are remarkable phote- 

raphs. 
. 10. Maes, J. (Antwerp), sends some good copies of pictures. 
7. Ghimar (fréres) oval portraits, life-size, clever, but very mach 
painted upon. 
ALGIERS. 

Some interesting photographs are to be seen here, contribu‘ed by 
Captain de Champlouis, of the Corps Imperial, and Etat-Major, and 
by Captain Piboul. They are principally views in the south of 
Algiers, Several, showing the sandy was e3 of that country, are 
very striking. 

In concluding this report it should be stated that there are very 
many admirable photographs not noticed in it, The object has 
been to draw attention to the most successfal works exhibited by 
each country. 








POTTERY.—OCLASS 11, 
BY LEON ARNOUX, ESQ. 


WE are called to report on a class of manufacture which for the last 
forty years has received a large share of public patronage. If at the 
commencement of this century a tastefor historical pottery might 
be said to be concentrated in a very limited number of amateurs, it 
is unquestionable that since then there has been a complete revival 
of its appreciation gst all cl To day, assisted by the 
transla of old manuscri the publication of technical treatises, 
daily articles in reviews and magazines, almost everybody can learn, 
converse, and satisfy himself about ceramic productions ; and it is te 
this taste that we owe the formation of innumerable collectio: 
amongst which etand ~—— the museums of the Louvre an 
South Kensington. The improvement in the processes and quality 
and the advance of art in manufactured articles have kept pace se 
well with this steady progress in the knowledge of the art, that it is 
difficult to say which has been foremost, or which was the con- 
sequence of the other. It is eye in France and in England 
that this movement has been the most decided, and we may esti- 
mate it to be in relation with the productive strength of these two 
nations, 

Out of China or Japan, where a high estimation of fine pottery is 
traditional, but which are very indifferently represented in the 
present Exhibition, the manufacture of superior pottery, seated 
towards the close of the seventeeth century and daring the first part 
of the eighteenth in the centre of Germany, was suddenly displaced 
and transplanted into these two western countries, which are at the 
present time the strongest and most advanced in ceramic art, 

Let us state, before commencing this review, that the Exhibition, 
at least so far as our class is concerned, may be considered from two 
different points of view—the practical or utilitarian, and the artistic. 
This latter appears b — to gain upon the other. It is evident 
to us, recalling previous Exhibitions, that since, by their periodical 
recurrence, they have become an institution, and are undertaken 
not simply to enlarge and extend the ordinary channels of com- 
merce. that the artistic element tends more and more to dominate 
over the commercial. The great mass of the public go to exhibitions, 
as they go to a museum, in search of pleasing excitement. They go 
to be astonished by the richness, the novelty, or the artistic quality 
of the things exhibited ; and it is as much to satisfy this craving 
as from the natural effect of competition betwesn establishments 
that desire to attract the public attention that our manufacturers 
find themselves engaged in a costly ae under conditions 
not exactly such as they would have chosen if left to themselves, 





An ins of the 17th class, we may say, of the whole of 
the shows that this striving is apparent everywhere. 
Productions of an unassuming character disappear. We see that the 


have larger resources at their di . Wha 
intended to disparage the benstite which arise from these exhi- 
i insisted upom in previous 


than upon the practical side—the opeaing out of new markets, or the 
question of a 
In this is wholly independent of the jurors’ exa- 


Two important groups present themselves for our consideration. 


ware : 
lower order. To the second belongs all pottery composed of a vitri- 
fied body, such as stoneware and porcelain: this is the higher 
order. Bach of oe peewee is ie of being subdivided into a 
great number of different kinds. 
so hp the simple to the more complex, we find, 
first, terra-cotta, is intended to serve as a subst'tute for stone 
architectural decoration. Terra cotta, when 


if well ared, of greater durability. Stone 
Pthe chisel and at ‘he cumne time resist 


resistance of terra-cotta, on thé contrary, is well known ; a glance at 


an ornament has to be 


that of the ancients is su‘ficient to prove that afver several thousand 
it remains as untouched as when it issued from the potter's 

In Greece the use of terra-cotta was general; and, as evi- 

dence of the talons whieh was Giestaged Ss Be lecoration, we have 
edée Campane. The Romans employed it i ehh . aa 
n asion, an 
the Renaissance has left in Italy models frey Sykes has 
most admirably Ken- 


The 
terra-cotta in England has revealed a remarkable fact—that it does 
not blacken in the atmosphere as readily as stone, and can be mac 
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more easily cleaned. It is in Italy, France, Prussia, and 
Belgium that it is most generally used. The best ex- 
ample the Exhibition contains is the fragment of a facade 
exhibited in the garden near the Italian section by Mr. 
André Boni, of the National Manufactory at Milan. This 

imen—very elaborate, in which the artist has striven 
to show all the resources that can be made available in 
this material for external decoration—is in the form of a 
gateway, the framework of which is ornamented and de- 
corated with figures, whilst the space commonly occupied 
by the folding-doors of the gate is divided into a ceries 
of panels disposed in a way which brings to mind the 
celebrated Florence gates by Lorenzo Ghiberti, the whole 
being in the style of the Italian Renaissance. The figures 
are good in character and well drawn, the fine red-brown 
tone of the clay contributing to set off the firm precision 
of the execution of this remarkable work, and giving 
it a metallic look terra-cotta does not generally possess. 
Though less artistically treated than the works of Mr. 
Boni, we must nevertheless quote those of Mr. March, of 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin, These will be found in 
the machine gallery, and in the great arch erected by 
Prussia in the principal axis of the same gallery. 

It was by coating terra-cotta with opaque enamel 
that Lucca della Robbia made himself famous in the 
fifteenth century. Nevertheless, during the last three 
hundred years he has had very few imitators. Mr, 
Devers, who was one of the first manufacturers of 
faience of the new school, exhibited some specimens of 
Robbia ware in 1855; and he now shows us others in 
the medallions of the Emperor's pavilion. Messrs, 
Virebent Brothers, of Toulouse, who have a well-known 
manufactory of terra-cotta, present also an interesting 
example in an altar of Byzantine style, dedicated to the 
Virgin, and intended to be erected in the open air, 
The Virgin, carrying in her arms the infant Jesus, 
occupies the middle of the piece; in the base are re- 
presented the apostles, the prophets, and biblical sub- 
jects, painted in grisaille upon a blue-black ground; the 
whole forms an elegant object, sober in colour and pleas- 
ing to the eye. 


The Spanish alcarazzas, which are of very primitive 
manufacture, but show great originality of form, are 
made with a clay very slightly fired, in order that the 
extreme porosity of the material, by bring the water 
they abrorb to the surface, should promote eva v, 
and thus cool the temperature. The ornamentation, in 
bold and multiplied relief, which is their chief char ° 
istic, has no other aim than toaccelerate the evaporation, 
We give some examples of them. In Eng i, clays 
being too compact, are not suited for this manufacture, 


and our alcarazzas are more for ornament than utility 

The coarse enamelled pottery of the Orientals, such 
as that of Morocco, Roumania, or, bett ll, of the 
Ottoman Empire, affords a good illustration how, with 
very simple methods and a coarse material, vessels of 
a highly-decorative appearance can be procuced. The 
jugs and ewers of Dzeddah and the Dardanelles, whether 


r ef 


black, relieved with a few touches of gold dashingly put on, whether | 


of a deep green, or a white cream colour, set off with green patches, 
will be in request by artists who look for character in outline united 
to fine colour. 

Leaving these simple productions to investigate thoze of a higher 
order, we experience considerable embarrassment, for we now come 
to a class of faience exceedingly numerous in its varieties, and the 
name of those who practise this branch of industry is legi 

Any clay which, after having passed through the fire, preserves a 


ecion 
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“REBECCA,” BY JOSEPH FABISCH (CLASS 3). 





INTERNATIONAL 
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CHILD WITH GOAT (CLASS 3), 


certain amount of porosity, and which is then covered with a glaze, | 


takes the name of faience. When composed of a common body, 
and covered with transparent and coloured glazes, we have a faience 
of the same description as that of Palissy. If it is 
common clay, but coated with an opaque enamel, we get the Italian, 
the Delph, or the old French faience according to the degree of 


— 





made of a | 


| AML Whit 





EXHIBITION. 


opacity ia the enamel. Again, if clays of different 
colours are worked some upon the chen er some into 
the other, we have the old ware of Perugia, or that of 
Voiron, known as Henri Deux ware, If the clay con- 
tains sand, and is covered with a transparent and un- 
coloured glaze, we get the Persian ware ; then, again, 
if the clay or body is of a fine description, white, and 
covered with a transparent enodionred’ glaze, we have 
our cream-colour ware, or our earthenware, all of which 
are kinds of faience. Then these various processes can be 
combined together; and, further than that, they can all 
be combined upon the same piece. Let us endeavour to 
give a little order to our nomenclature, though a diffi- 
cult thing to do, because of the great range artistic 
faience takes, 

The Palissy faience is composed of a cla 
coloured, covered with different glazes, which have been 
previously coloured by means of metallic oxides; these 
glazes of different colours being applied, some by the 
side of others, or blended one into another, according 
to the uirements of the decoration. This decorative 
process, although employed formerly by the Assyrians 
the Egyptians, and all the nations of the East, was only 
introduced from Spain into Italy and from Italy into 
France, towards the middle of the sixteenth centu ; and 
Palissy, as much by his energetic researches to discover 
the secret of their colour as by his wonderful talent 
for arrangement and the skilful manner in which he 
coloured his reliefs, may be considered amongst us as 
the originator of this class of productions, 

Mr. Pull, of Paris, and Mr, Avisseau, of Tours, de- 


slightly 





vote themselves to imitate his works with scrupulous 
exactness Mr. Pull, especially—a most enthusiastic 
potter—were it not for his integrity, would become the 

10 only collect ancient specimens, 


terror of all those wi 


y the original, which belonged to 


e6 . 

Prince Soltyxcff, we consider his imitation of the little 
purse of Palis y successful; but the most remark- 
ab! ce of Mr, Pull is the reproduction, in coloured 
glazes, of the chimneypiece of Germain Pilon, which 
is in the Lout the figures forming the sides are most 
harmo: coloured 

Mr. Avis of Tours, has two beautiful rustic 
a hes; but in larger one he has made a mistake in 
adding a » bloe ground in the Italian style— 
th f wracter. His attempt at 
EB i] f Voiron, is very imperfect, 
We mu t, & very beautiful head of 
M . luced in three coloured 
cl ’ ‘ sparent glaze. This will 
be j Mr, J 3 on, 

It is iz sting to 1 that Tuscany, the seat of 
the ‘ Etru I and Florence, the « untry 
of Lucia della R 1 the specimens of faience 
made } tation e of the sixteenth century, and 
reproduced by the same processes that Horatio Fontana 
Francesco da Rovigo, and many other illustrious men em- 
nioved so ably. I é roces sea, the Marquis of Ginori, 

s en at 


whose fam ly for 182 years ha the head of the industria 
movement in Tuscany, has applied to copying, as faithfully as 
possible, the majolica ware of Urbinoand Castel Durante. We give 
an Illustration of one of his vases, which will furnish a good idea 
of his manufacture, If we had a charge to make against the noble 
potter, it would be that vigour and delicacy are both a little wanting 
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which have this in 


head cy. The point to be | produce what we call delft ware, and more especially faience in exhibiting a painted laque, only half of which has been fired, the other half 
hand, e 


colours are sufficently rance, remaining in the unfired ; ing is rather poor; and if he 
remove all hardness of It is to the reproduction of decorative excels in making cc > mo rom known 
i Parisian p It | chiefly owing to 
| acture: i ere | , 3 2 ions, and c ~ , Mr. 
i i i imi i , which offers . Miche ke us most ; the 
. The difficulty in pro. . Genlis and Rhuddart, and i 
inting upon the stanni- | v a beautiful series of ; 
ferous raw enamel—that is, y ised surface, which the action of before had such an i 

| - It is only necessa: heat has ere to the biscuit. It can be imagined what | i 

more especially, with y ‘ > enable the artist to paint upon a surface so | 

t the paint | it will be at once ‘ ions whi » least touch of the finger is able to destroy, and 


original pieces, 
@ princi p 


n the enamel, or, what amount of practice he must possess to take into account the value of | who has 
necessary to & reason why from the his tints, as this kind of painting, although force is one of its chief merits, glance 
with the greatest care, because if too ury the Italian majolica ware was already | looks, before being fired, like a fresco nearly effaced, Amongst those who 

ts predecessors that in Holland they should ' have most devoted themselves to it is Mr. Pinhart. He shows process by | 


, Anker, Glack, Ebrmann, and Legrain, 


dry, and deficient in richness of tone ful and elegant design with a fine feeling 
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for colour, We should state that they have been most efficiently 
assisted by Mr. Deck, who, having carefully studied the Persian 
ware, placed the result of his investigations at their disposal. To 
understand this ware, we must explain that the Persians employed, 
and still employ, in the preparation of the paste or body a coarse, 
sandy clay, which they cover with a thin layer of a finer compo- 
sition, but containing an equal proportion of sand, already rendered 
alkaline by the of the nitrates of soda and potash, which 
are found pat omy the salt plains of Persia. 
alkaline silicates combining with the oxides of per, cobalt, and 
manganese that the beautiful colours are due; and after the ware 
has m recoated with a transparent glaze, equally alkaline, it is 
aubmitted to the fire. The colours will be of increased beauty in 
proportion as the amount of sand used abounds in the clay, 
is manufacture dates from high antiquity. The walls and 
‘vaults of the ancient mosques of Persia, Scinde, and a great part of 
India were covered with tiles made upon this principle; and certainly 
the same effect could not be = by any other mode of ceramic 
decoration, We recommend an inspection of the faience of Mr. 
Deck, because it forms the leading feature of French faience in the 
Exhibition. His chief artist, Mr. Ranvier, excels in painting idyllic 
subjects. He does not hesitate, in order to give more relief to his 
figures, to slightly emboss them, colouring them afterwards with 
delicacy, as was the practice at the manufactory of Capo di Monti. 
It is with regret that we introduce here this name of Capo di Monti, 
for nothing can less resemble its productions than the paintings of 
Mr. Ranvier, Mr. Gluck paints for the most part figures in the 
medizval style, his dish with a knight in full armour, mounted on a 
black horse, coming out from a deep greenish-blue background, is per- 
haps the most beautiful piece of colour in the Exhibition. Mr, Anker 
also paints medizeval figures; but he has besides two dishes which 
are gems—one represenis a girl in a violet dress spinning; the 
other a young woman, seated upon her bed, taking a cup of tea. 
Only genuine artists could possibly obtain results such as these 
therefore we need not be astonished at the prices asked and 
freely given, prices which would appear fabulous to those who 
content themselves with a hasty and superficial look. We are, ua- 
fortunately, far from the time when —— to Picolo Passo, 
majolica dishes were painted at Castel Durante for a ducat and six 
lire the hundred, that is to say, for a sum not exceeding five 
shillings of our money, At the present day cheap things can only 
be produced by machinery, and to — of machinery means to 
speak of the absence of expression, feeling, and art. . Adalbert 
de Beaumont, who has been in the East, and gathered there some 
valuable materials, is also much engaged in the reproduction 
of Persian ware, and it is under his superintendence that Mr, 
Collinoct has executed an elegant pavilion or summer-house, 
thorough! es - x ba ba a a < the 
portion formin acade particularly happy; but we 
must add that Mr. Collin ot has only spl the Persian 
process in one of the panels on the left, which is the richest in 
effect, and that in the other parts, as well as in his vases, whilst 
keeping to the Persian style, he has adopted the use of opaque 
coloured enamels; this causes his productions to look less trans- 
arent than those of Mr. Deek. The rest of the best specimens of 
riental decoration in pottery are placed outside in the different 
Eastern pavilions, and in the little mosque situated in the south- 
‘west part of the en. We could not help expressing the 
wish that similar things were made in the West, a wish realised 
as soon as entertained, for we learned since that they had been 
manufactured at Paris by Messrs. Flandrin and Parvillée, of the 
Quay Bourbon. 
Let us state here that it was the sensation created in 1855 at Paris 
the exhibition of Messrs. Minton and Co,’s majolica which has 
ven the impetus to, and developed the production of, all this art 
aience. Messrs, Minton and Co., without rivals in England for im- 
portant works of majolica, have known how to maintain their 
superiority in France, which they provide to-day with a lar 
part of this special manufacture. We must observe that, if the 
artistic French faience is well ornamented, it leaves much to 
be in quality, and we can cite in ~—- all their 
faience of the Palissy description, that of Deek, and of the Savres 
dense, of a close 


manufacture, 

The Minton majolica, on the contrary, is very 
texture—qualities to which is added great brilliancy of colour. It 
would take too long to describe the processes of Messrs, Minton, 
because they combine upon their majolica different sorts of trans- 
ont and me enamels, and because their painters work some- 

mes in the Italian method, sometimes u the opaque-fired 
enamel, and again sometimes by a process Messrs. Minton’s in- 
vention, which consists in painting upon the naturally coloured 
majolica biscuit, without its being previously prepared, taking 
advantage of the colour of the biscuit to supply the foundation- 
colour of all the figures, afterwards covering the painting with a rich 
coat of transparent Such is the large ewer representing 
gods, after Polidoro Caravaggio, the only imen of this kind of 
ym Baty een de mence of the very limited space allotted to 
them, have been allowed to exhibit. But it is particularly by 
their -pote, flower-vases, and — many of which are 

about the gardens, that Minton have made their 

majolica co well known. 


ntil now the imitations of Limoges enamels were made upon 
porcelain ; but 
rich and highly- 
black pe grey tee Bee 4 
action of the fire, white 


ing, i 
Wha 


portant pieces of majolica; also some of Messrs, Josiah Wedgwood 
and Sons’, who employ for their artistic faience one material— 
their old cream-co! ware—and have intrusted its decoration to 

this their intention 


and classical appearance of their j 
succeeded, and we bave before us : 


are 
upon a white biscuit which gives them great brilliancy when 


together. 

As Josiah Wedgwood is justly considered the chief promoter 
of that which constitutes at the present time the principal 
industry and glory of Staffordshire, this name affords us an 
weatuiy to — from artistic faience to that called earthenware, 
oo wa parallel between this industry in France and 

tn Great Britain the ceramic manufacture is carried on by a great 
number of manufacturers, upwards of 250, located for the most part 
themeclves to making falenoe, and, judging. by the manufactores 

emselves to m g j manufac 
built during late y and the steady mB. A 
which since the first of 1788 has regularly dou i 
every twenty-five iam. we should say that this > pro- 
gressing ra . But, as on looking at the exportations 1851, 
we see that in fifteen years the value of the of faience, 
reached in 1866 to 


which then amounted to £1,122,571, has only 
£1,652,669, which gives but £530,840 total or 44 per cent 


on the whole amount, or an annual increase of £35,340, hardJl 
8 per cent, we are led to the conclusion that it is in the home tr: 
that the surplus manufacture, which must be considerable, is 
absorbed. In France the number of manufactories of faience for 
the same period has remained absolutely stationary. They are— 
Creil-Monterean and uemines in the first rank ; in the secon1, 
Gien, Choisi is Roi, and Bordeaux. Beyond these five establish- 
ments there may be a few of secondary importance, and not worth 
mentioning. But these five manufactories, particularly the two 
first, are carried on upon a very large ale, with considerable 
capital, and directed by great commercial intelligence. They have 
ever been the first to 7 all J pgp a which would im- 
prove the quality and reduce price of their earthenware. This 
earthenware, if it has not the density and resistance of ours, is very 
white and of a rich glaze. The exportation of French faience is 
almost nothing. 

In both countries the faience is made upon the same principles— 
that is to say, by using plastic clay whitened by silex and kaolio, 
and rendered denser} by introducing a certain quantity of granite 

ially decom which, coming from Cornwall, we call 
rnish stone. e find, with reference to these materials, the ad- 
vantage is in our favour, as our clays are finer and more abundan*, 
to which must be added that we have better and cheaper fuel, It 
is also remarkable that such clever ornamentists as the French have 
not yet got into the style which we consider fittest for the decora- 
tion of earthenware ; and we are = superior to them in the pro- 
duction of what we call our enamelled patterns, For that kind of 
earthenware we have excellent traditions and plenty of skilled 
workmen, and much time must el before our Continental 
brethren can beat us in this field. @ specimens of enamelled 
earthenware exhibited by Messrs. Minton, Copeland, Wedgwood, 
Brownfield, Pinder and Bourne, and George Jones exemplify this 
amply ; and these specimens may fairly be taken as only showing 
the normal state of their daily productions. 

It could well be asked—how is it, now, when we can introilace 
our best faience into France—it being conceded we are superior both 
in quality and decoration—that our market there should be so 
limited? The principal reason lies, not in the small duty which is 
still imposed in France, nor in the extra charge for aan but in 
the competition it meets with in the hard porcelain. Upon this 
manufacture, which has become immensely developed in ce, 
the whole productive energy of the French is centred. Its manu- 
facturers have ly increased of late years; and age eres 
besides being used by the whole of the middle class—the class which 
would purchase our earthenware—is exported to an amount, in 
figures, almost as large as our ex ion of faience. We have, 
then, this fact, that in England it is not our porcelain, but our 
faience, we export; whilst in France it is the reverse—the porce- 
lain, not the faience, that is sent out of the country. It seems as 
difficult to get the French to take our faience as for them to 
accustom us to their hard porcelain, The Treaty of Commerce 
has taken such care to preserve the interests of each nation that, up 
to this time, neither have been able to gain any decided advantage 
upon the other, Probably the course of time will modify this; but, 
ped pee) the exchange between the two nations is very limited, 

chiefly in fancy articles. 

The manufactories of Sa. ines and OCreil- Montereau show us 
little of what constitutes the is of their com nerce, but a great 
deal of artistic faience. Mr. Gouvion, a clever artist of Paris, has 
undertaken to decorate the earthenware of Creil-Montereau, and 
Messrs. Sabourin, Langlois, and Mussill that of Sarreguemines, We 
must, in justice, admit that much of their faience, having a softer 
enamel than the hard porcelain, incorporates the colour; better, and 
has a more pleasing appearance to the eye than, as a rule, is the care 
with their pretentious rival, This branch of industry—namely, the 
decoration, which is very considerable, occu g a great number of 
hands in Paris—is entirely distinct from the ware itself, and, 
as can be conceived, offers vast facilities to the manufacturer de- 
sirous of presenting a show without being obliged to maintain in a 
permanent manner, at considerable cost, a painting and gilding 
establishment. In En this trade of decoration does not exist ; 
or, if it does, it is quite in its infancy. 

Let us finish this review of faience by mentioning Messrs, Villeroi 
and Boch, who have + at Met in the Rhenish 

su 


, and it employs at the present time several thousand 
workmen, either at Mettlach or at Mauburge, which lies on the 
French side of the frontier, and is specially set apart for the manu- 
a of tiles. ot ; _ 

aving examined pottery of a porous ly, we must now to 
that of a vitreous texture—that is to say, porcelain biscuit, and por- 
celain itself. There is no natural clay or mixture of clays which, 
being submitted to the action of fire, does not lose its porous nature 
and acquire a degree of vitrification, which, for the same clay, will 
be ty ee to the heat applied. All clays have in thema 
nat fiux, In the inferior sort, this is lime and the metallic 
oxides, oxide of iron chiefly ; in the superior sort, which are the 
clays arising from the decomposition of felspar and granite, it is a 
very small amount of potass or soda. But we can regulate at will 
the degree of vitrification of one or the other by hardeaing the first 
by the addition of silica and kaolin well washed, and softening the 
second by ae of lime, ev and the metallic 
oxides which f the ts of colour. general, for pottery 
and which com- 


though not 
still less 
pal is a great diminution 
—gh~ - is not less than one 
h part, ore, to the extent that 


on oe i 
ve but little trai 
parian, 


cy of marble. 
and Sons, 


long practice in ite production are to be 
ornamented with Mie caapead tS asch colour, and indicates 
this material may be to architectural decoration. Bat, in 
the furniture department, Messrs. b, 

Manefield, show us a more judicious use, and 





bein, 
Section St the fenper forthe Svel fa 
the numerous vases exhibited, 


amon which we must limit ourselves to point out the amall 
breakfast set purchased by the Emperor. The Carrara biscuit of 
Messrs, Villeroi and Boch presents, in their vases and larger figures, 
a texture coarser than parian or jasper. Still, this material seems 
extraordinarily and can be irably moulded, reprodacing 
all the delicacy of the mode! with wonderfal pracisioa. 

We have now reached porcelain, which we consider the most per- 
fect production of the potter’s art. There are two kinds—hard, the 
true porcelain, the eldest, which is that of the Chinese and the 
Japanese, of very simple composition ; and soft porcelain, an inven- 
tion of the last century, in which transparency, the characteristic of 

reelain, is obtained by artificial means. e all know that the 

i Germans, and French, from its first introduction into 
Europe, in the sixteenth century, by the Portuguese, tried to repro- 
dace the porcelain of China, [T: researches had a double result— 
first, the discovery by Bottger of materials and processes similar to 
those of the Chinese ; and in the second place, the creation of a new 
kind of porcelain having qualities and properties entirely distinct 
from the former. For a long period there was a kind of antagonism 
between the two ; in reality, it has always existed since the invention 
of the soft porcelain, each paste having had its supporters and 
detractors, and public opinion being by turns in favour of first one 
and then the er. It was the old fable of the iron and earthen 
pots. But, at the present day all amateurs are agreed upon the 
~ aapeanl of the soft when porcelain has to be coloured or painted. 
ith our neighbours it is a custom of some, after highly praising 
our faience, our jasper, or our majolica, to add, “ but as to porcelaio, 
you cannot touch it,” This is rather severe for the English, accus- 
tomed to think so much of their Chelsea, Worcester, Derby, and 
modern porcelain, Without weighing the truth of this assertion, we 
are forced to admit that—our soft or English porcelain being only 
represented at Paris by Messrs. Minton and Copeland, whilst 
our neighbours are sufficiently numerous to fill two large courts 
—we do not shine in the quantity; but if we desire to judge 
the artistic quality of the two porcelains we shall have to look at 
them twice. 

The three great seats of the manufacture of hard porcelain are 
China and Japan, Germany, and France. Putting on one side China 
and Japan, which we have only visited in reading by our 
fireside translations by M. Stan Julien and extracts from 
Pere d’Entrecolles, France furnishes the largest amount of hard 
—- and it is there also that it is best manufactured. 

is highly favoured for its production from the quarries of 
kaolin, which abound in the centre and south. This material 
suffices, without any addition, to constitute the body: it is wh te, 
easy to work, and takes, in firing, a fine transparency. The glaze, 
which is fired at the same time as the paste, is also entirely com- 
posed from —- rocks, and vitrifies on the surface by the sole 
intensity of the heat required in the firing. Such a product presents, 
after cooling, great consistency ; and the hardness of this glaze will 
defy the best-tempered steel instruments. But defects arise from 
the very excess of these qualities. This hardness leaves little 
resource for decoration, the fine colours for grounds are banished, 
and the painting unincorporated into the glaze lies upon the surface, 
and looks hard and unfinished. This is so thoroughly acknowledged, 
that the Paris decorators now often prefer to paint upon faience 
instead of porcelain. 

The manufacture of soft porcelain has always been limited, for it 
is the most difficult of all pottery. Its inventors, persuaded that 
Chinese porcelain was a kind of glass, persisted in composing a paste 
of the same ingredients. Sand, lime, and some alkaline materials 
were therefore vitrified in the proportion considered desirable to give 
a white, half-translucent substance. But as, after being quent, it 
had not the least plasticity and could not be worked, they added as 
small a quantity as possible of the calcareous earth found round 
Paris, so as not to injure the whiteness ortransparency. We canaot 
describe here all the difficulties that the manipulation of such a 
mixture presented. It could neither be thrown, nor pressed inte 
moulds in the ordinary way ; and the shapes were got by casting it im 
thick plaster moulds, and carefally turning and finisning by hand 
afterwards. Moreover, as in the process of firing this po in, 80 

roperly called pate tendre, the pieces were very apt to sink and 

ose their shape, the way of proppihg them was of the utm st 
importance ; —_ when the biscuit stage was safely attained, the rest 
was comparati easy. From its composition, this biscuit had the 
— affinity for com bination with the vitreous mixture forming 

glaze, and the result was that this glaze, not being hardened by 
the biscuit on which it had been melted retained all its softness, and 
so thoroughly incorporated the colours of the painting that, after 
firing, they looked sunk into it. An equal advantage was that the 
alkaline nature of the biscuit and the low temperature required 
enabled those soft and beautiful ground colours to be used which 
are not to be met with on any other pottery; the green, made from 
copper, of an transparency ; the turquoise, se attractive 
to the eye that a single piece placed in a room seemed to take all 
the light to itself; the blue de Roi, so well named from its richaess ; 
and warm, delicate colour, the rose du Barry. We purposely 
mentioned the low heat required to incorporate the colours with the 
glaze, because the experienced potter knows their richness decreases 
with rise of temperature; and this is the reason why, for grounds 
in hard porcelain, hardly more than two colours can be depended 
epen—the blue from cobalt, and the opaque, heavy-looking greea 
from chrome. 

With these great advantages for decoration, with the indemnit 
afforded against all losses by the patronage of kings, backed wit 
the purse of the French nation, it might be asked how it was that 
the production of the soft paste should have been interrupted at 
Savres for almost half a century. We will try in a few words to 
explain the reasons, 

manufactory of Savres ceased to produce the soft paste ia 

1804, several circumstances contributing to a sappression so much 
to be In spite of the re! of soft porcelain, investi- 
ions into the nature of hard lain had never been discon- 
ure was known at the Royal 

, but every precaution taken against it 

manufactory of France, founded at 
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presided over the mixture of the soft paste died, fol- 
a terwards by the head fireman. These vacan- 
in his staff confirmed Mr. Brogniart in his resolatioa to suppress 
re of soft porcelain, and give his attention 
. Brogniart, certainly the most eminent and 
all who have managed the Sévres manufactory (we do not 
of the li cannot be blamed for this decision, which was 
thetime. Hard porcelain promised 
ia, a national pottery—a source of 
and, realising for France what earthen- 
im 
to 
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the resumption of the studies necessary to reach this end. Mr. 
Ebelmen, who succeeded him in 1847, reproduced the pate tendre 
during the four of his management, but did not prepare the 
body of the soft paste he used, owing to a singular fact. In 1804 
Mr. Brogniart requiring the cellar where the clay for the soft paste 
was stored, decided to baveit thrown away. The order was received 
by an intelligent man, who put it aside in some covered tanks, 
where it remained unnoticed for forty-five years, till Mr. Ebelmen 
manifested the wish to revive the old pate tendre, It was then 
* a a he ag to him the ~~ of his hidden treasure. 
is unexpected help, besides saving me spent in experiments 
and supplying material for immediate use, oor what was more 
important, a standard for all the new mixtures, Since then Sévres 
has continued to produce the soft paste, but in less quantity than 

could be wished, 
Amongst the most remarkable pieces of Sévres pate tendre are 
painted with cattle scenes by 


the fine v: all of the same shape, 

Mr. Van Mark, This distinguished artist, who follows close upon 
Troyon and Rosa Bonheur, gives a warmth and mellowness of tone 
to his painting reached by none of his colleagues at the manu- 
factory. These vases (we reproduce one here) are the finest things 
Bévres has to show us. Mr. Schilt, who enjoys the a over 
many of the Sévres artists of only painting on the tendre, has 
several vases decorated with a pb - of subjects called “ Trianon.” 
They are successful, although in a style Parisian decorators have 
somewhat abused, Those painted by Mr, Froment, well known by 
his paintings in violet monochrome, are less important than in 
former exhibitions, We regret this the more, being accustomed to 
consider him one of the most eminent of the many devoted to 
porcelain decoration. We looked again with — upoar a pair 
of small vases in his happiest manner, with subjects illustrative of 
wine and of water, which we had seen in London, He has alsoa 
pair of vases representing the four elements, very original in 


Cogperiinn. 
e first thing which strikes us on entering the Sevres Court is 
the immense number of vazes in hard porcelain, by no means all of 
equal merit ; and we remarked that the forms recently adopted are 
less beautiful than in 1851 and 1855, when Messrs. Dieterle and 
Klagmann gave their assistance to this establishment. Several 
vases are evidently only there to increase the number. Amongst 
the best are a large vase, form Dieterle, the figures painted by 
Mr. Roussel, with decorations by Mr. Avisse, and all those executed 
ty, Mr, Barryat. This artist has painted a pair after a design by 
ir, Hamon, where he has translated the ingenious idea of a young 
girl painting the wings of a butterfly, Mr. Barryat generally com- 
his own subjects, painting them in their several details, 
whether figures, flowers, or ornament. He has two pairs of vases on 
& green ground, one representing some children sleeping amongst 
poppies, the other illustrating fishing. We give another vase on 
which he has represented the harvest under the form of a youn 
girl holding a fiail, The vases with a light yellow ground, 
representing cupids surrounded by birds, are by Mr. Humbert (29). 
Conventional decoration is, as a rule, treated with talent by Messrs. 
Richard and Goddé, whilst flowers have their interpreters in Messrs. 
Caban, Bulot, and Barré. Indeed, Sdvres has at its disposal 
for painting in hard porcelain many clever hands, and if any- 
thing is to be regretted it is that they have not had a softer material 
to work upon. 

But the principal feature in the Savres Court is the great number 
of vases in that hard porcelain called pate sur pate. For the last 
fifteen years the manufactory has chiefly directed its exertions on 
its uction, and, thanks to Mr, Gely, they have been crowned 
wi rfect success. The name of pate sur pate explains suf- 
ficiently the process, which consists in staining the body of the hard 
porcelain in celadon or other colour, by the addition of a coloured 
mixture of which oxide of chrome is generally the chief ingredient, 
and then, when the piece is still in the clay state, tu paint or 
rather model upon it with a brush, using the white body of the 
—— as the pigment, and taking advantage of the transparency 


will acquire when to produce an effect similar to 
that obtained in the o_—— enamels by working the semi- 
transparent enamel on a bl ground, Consequently, the artist 


will increare the thickness of the white clay for the high lights, and 
decrease it where the colour of = gone is to be seen through, 
Much experience is required to calculate the effect, the white clay, 
before firing, being equally opaque in the thin as in the thick parta, 
Of couree, any mistake is irremediable, as it can only be seen after 
the piece is fired. It was from studying the Chinese celadon that 
Mr. Ebelmen started this kind of porcelain. Tho colours used on 
account of the high degree of temperature are extremely limited. We 
bave already mentioned that chrome was the foundation colour for 
all the grounds ; to this must be added, cobalt, nickel, and uranium, 
which are also used to stain the clays when some other tint is 
wanted in addition to the white, This scarcity gives a slight mono- 
tony to the general effect of the ompe lly when so many 
are collected together, not improbably that have been made for 
the last three or four years. e give here several of these pieces of 

ain pate sur pate, Apparently, the most important, not the 
most difficult, is the centrepiece of the large dessert service 
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; Gi of ; and Rou 
of Paris, come little behind Gass aes of the 
pate sur pate; Mr, Bibus, in particular, whose exhibition of hard 


merits a special Those who remember the style 

of art which in Limoges previous to 1855 will be mach 
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on for the im t of art applied to manufacture, they | 


lose ground, the right thing in establishing at once, not only a 
echool of art, but a ceramic museum. They have not had to wait 
long for the result ; and should no further advance be made beyond 
the present one, still nothing will have to be . After this 
long review, we cannot examine in detail the principal features of 
Stale 7 respect for bensty material, pot seid aeetly 

mn every o m nea 
manufactured, and lightness united to elegance of form in the sm 
articles. We recommend our English throwers and turners to look 
at his thin cups, and likewise at those of Mr. Ardant, of the same 
town, who, by-the- has an excellent show of hard porcelain 
biscuit figures, Mr. Gibus has had the good taste to leave his vases 
in plain white, the only colour introduced being in the figures form- 
ing the handles, or supports, of the pieces; these are made in a 
body slightly tinted in or grey, and left in biscuit, This 
combination has a very good effect. We have selected for 
illustration a few of his pieces, 

Mr. Macé, of Paris, has pefected as far as possible his chromo- 
lithographic process of decoration, and it uires elose inspec- 
tn perceive that his porcelain is not painted by an experienced 

and. 

The Marquis of Ginori, who seems bent upon sustaining alone the 
reputation of the old Italian manufactures, has a fine exhibition of 
porcelain, in imitation of the famous di Monti. We have 
never been enthusiastic admirers of the which 
we consider in questionable taste, —_ 4. ve been so much 
sought after by amateurs. But we can do no than compliment 
the Marquis on the exact manner in which he has copied them. His 
great coffer, mounted in ebony—which measures at least 4ft, by 








8 ft., and is surmounted by a group of Bacchus and Ariadne—is, 


without doubt, the largest 


that has ever been made, and proves 
that the a 
0! 


can cope with all difficulties. We should like to 


give several of his vases, but must content ourselves with his small 
coffer, also mounted in ebony. is will furnish a sufficient idea of 
his manufacture, 


The events which took place in Saxon 
their infivence on the exhibition of the 0 
its very existence as a Royal manuf was placed in jeopardy. 
We must hardly, therefore, feel astonished if we do not find it quite 
up to its proper level. Still, the pieces for decorative purposes from 
the cartoons by Schnorr, of Carolsfelt, and Professor Bendemann, 
professor at the school of Dresden, prove that Mr. Kuhn, the able 
manager, has exerted himself to maintain its position. Let us remark 
here that, in spite of the general falling-off in the excellence of the 
German productions, no fack is shown of artistic resources ; on the 
contrary, Saxony and Bavaria have a great many painters on porce- 
lain of the first rank—we assert superior even to those we find in 
France. But they want two things in order to produce to better 
advantage : first, a softer material ; and, secondly, more encourage- 
ment from the higher classes in Germany, who have not yet evinced 
much taste for finely-decorated n. 

What we say about the porcelain of Saxony applies also to that 
of the Royal manufactory of Berlin, though this is in advance of 
the other. In the large vases of Berlin porcelain a great difficulty 
has been avoided by producing them in biscuit. The forms do not 
fail in elegance ; and we illustrate this by giving one of these biscuit 
vases, on which is ited a group of Venus, Vulcan, and Paris. 
There is a series of five vases in the form of jars, also in biscuit, with 
subjects painted in brown upon a rs -coloured ground, represent- 
ing scenes from the German epic o the Nibelungen. These vases 
ere painted after designs by Professor Kolbe, brother of the late 
manager; we say late manager, for Councillor Kolbe, of the Royal 
Manufactory, died May 27 last. We give some idea of these singular 
productions in the vase of Theotise style, where Professor Hughes 
Blomberg, of Berlin, has represented the goddess Freia in a chariot 
drawn Li two wild cats. is series of vases proves that the late 
lsmented manager sought a style of decoration which had a German 
character, and t in this he was successful. We wish we could say 
as much for the Imperial Manufactory at St. Petersburg, but we have 
looked in vain for anything superior in form or colour to what we 
have seen in previous Exhibitions. The two large vases are well 
painted, but in a heavy and dull scale of colour. For the small 
pieces all wecan say is, that they seem to have come from the atelier 
of a Parisian decorator. We cannot but consider this a mistake. 
Russia has a natural style of decoration—the Byzantine—which they 
practise with great success in their mural decorations, their jewellery, 
and in all their work in the precious metals ; and we ask, why should 
they not keep to it, when it is as much adapted as any other style to 
meet the requirements of the ceramic art ? 

English porcelain is all that now remains for us to examine ; this 
altogether differs from the hard porcelain and the pate tendre, and 
in many instances combines the qualities of both. . de Bettignies, 
of St. Amans les Eaux, where the manufacture of soft porcelain has 
never been discontinued from the last century, has furnished the 
Parisian trade with all the vases painted in imitation of old Sévres, 
thus proving that it was possible to manufacture it commercially on 
asmall scale. However, the difficulties to be overcome in makin 
large pieces, and particularly articles for use, such as dishes, rendere: 
the workmanship so expensive that the boldest of manufacturers 
would hesitate to make it the basis of his business. Fortunately, 
the introduction of phosphate of lime, which is obtained from bones, 
in the paste of the porcelain—a discovery essentially English—has 
supplied a means to obtain a fine transparency, and, without afford- 
ing all the plasticity of the hard porcelain, it does not prevent the 
mixture being cast, moulded, or turned easily by the ordinary pro- 
cesses. The greatest advantage of porcelain bodies thus prepared 
with phosphate of lime is the power, not only to mix with the frits of 
the true pate tendre, but also to admit the use of those glazes so 
admirably adapted for the painting, and of all the colours for 
grounds so much admired in the old Savres. Without doubt, if we 
inquire into the hardness of the material, its resistance to change of 
tem ture and to the scratch of the knife, we must give the palm 
to the hard porcelain, which we all agree is the one to stand wear. 
But, then, fine porcelain is not intended to be handled roughly, or to 
be scratched, knocked about, or put in a kitchen stove. It is some- 
thing worth caringfor. At all events, the qualities of hard porcelain 
are not required for a vase, and the Be ey services of gentlemen 
are ueually treated with more consideration than is bestowed on the 
crockery of an hotel or eating-house. Fortunately, in England it is 
not to plead the cause of soft porcelain against the hard. 
4 nas See ded a long time ago, so we need not dwell longer on 
the aubject. 


Two firms only—the two which produce the greatest amount and 
the finest in—come forward to sustain the reputation of 
England in the competition, Messrs. Minton and Co. and Messrs. 
Copeland and Sons, both of Stoke-on-Trent. We regret that the 
Worcester manufactory under the able superintendence of Mr, Binns 
bas not joined them; nevertheless, in the glass exhibition of Mr. 
Greene, of London, we found a small breakfast set on a gold ground, 
made by this man for the Countess of Dudley, which we 
recommend to the inspection of all who like to see richness united to 
elegance and neat execution. The large quantity of superb vases 
boldly decorated with flowers, by Mr. Hurten, constitute the chief 
attraction of Messrs, Copelands’ exhibition. Generally, the flower- 
painting is very good in the English department, and quite equal to 
anything exhibited in the Sdvres Court. Messrs. Co: sate Ungest 
vase is a proof of it, though we prefer some of their smaller ones, 
which we reproduce. They are exhibited in front of the large 
vestibule, and in one of their glass cases. But a large wine-cooler, 
decorated with grapes painted in a broad, masterly, and effective 
manner, by the same is best of all. The specimens of blue 
de Sevres, richly gilt and exquisitely chased, are as good as any 

mens of the old. Messrs. ands’ exhibition, as a whole, 

ves the greatest credit to Mr. G. Eyre, their manager for the art 

rtment. For richness, certainly their prodactions cannot be 

beaten. Were we to make a remark, it would be that this richness 

is sometimes excessive, and that so much gold and labour are not 
absolutely n for excellence of effect. 

In Messrs, Minton and Oo.’s productions richness is made of 
secondary importance, their aim being rather at and dis- 
tinction. The cen eces painted by Mr. Henk are, however, 
rich enough. But the things in their glass-cases are the many 
vases of soft porcelain with figure —-— The largest pair, in 
blue de Roi, a the toilet and birth of Venus, original 

8 er, exceed in size all other vases p 


last year had, no doubt, 
eissen manufactory, since 


on a celadon ground, have been ted by Mr. Simpson. 
The large Wattean vase, with four more pairs, have been painted 
with the most 


com: 

gle touch of the 
brush which has not sunk into the glaze in such a way as to produce 
the moet limpid brilliancy and transparency in the hetewe. This 
result, achieved by long experience and much expense, is now so 
well secured to th Se See 


Minton snd Co.'s productions ; by these critics 

being that porcelain-painting t to look more like oil, and t 

awe Ke e t contest at length the new 
these authorities if this was the proper place, 

simply say that, if -painting is to have a character of its 

Own, it must look like the beet intings on enamel, An inspection 

of the old Svres ware of the period, and the works recently 


making allowance for the 
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porce! a oe i y 
represented Messrs, Minton and , and that it is incon- 
testable that these firms maintain und for excellence of 
material and beauty of decoration; and let us add that, although 
called on to com with Royal and Imperial establishments, they, 
in connection with Messrs, Wed and Sons, depending on their 
own resources, have spared neither time, talent, nor money to 
represent in a worthy and creditable manner the ceramic trade of 
Great Britain, 








LEATHER-WOBK, FANCY ARTICLES, AND BASKE&T- 
WworRK.—CLass 26, 
BY SYDNEY WHITING, ESQ. 
(* Small articles of Fancy Fgeniiumn, Téeneur Cases, Glove-boxes, Caskets 


&c. Lacquered Articles. Boxes, Jewel-boxes, -cases, Purses, 
Pocket-books, Notebooks, Cigar-cases. , Engine-turned, Carved, 
Engraved Articles in Wood, Ivory, Tortoise-shell, &c, Snuff-boxes, Pipes. 
Combs and Brushes generally. Basket-work, Wicker-work for Bottles, 


and Articles in Fine Straw.” —Eng! Official List. } 


Maxy of the countless articles exhibited in this class, of which the 
above list is by no means exhaustive, bear in reference to the solid 
articles of furniture dispersed through the Exhibition the same 
relation that the ephemera in the entomological kingdom bear to the 
bulky specimens of the zoological group; and, further, the simile 
holds good in respect to their evading the grasp of the explorer and 
being formed in many instances with a view to a very transient 
existence. Thousands of fanciful and ingenious trifles, under the 
general term “ articles de Paris,” are scattered everywhere through 
the building, not only in the especial gallery No. 3, where they are 
supposed to be exclusively collected, but in out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners, independent in many instances of an attempt at classifica- 
tion, or more correctly, perhaps, of classification according to the 
prescribed rulee. Notwithstanding, however, the diminutive cha- 
racter of the class as a whole, it is very inclusive in its nature, and 
embraces articles of exceptional dimensions, such as magnificent 
dressing-cases, confmodious travelling-bags, and other costly im- 
imenta ; while several articles clearly laying claim to the title of 
urniture have found their way into it from the mobilier world, such, 
for example, as a priedieu chair exhibited by Messrs, Duvinage 
and Harinkouck (88*), and a large cabinet, with faience plaques, 
exhibited by Jules Houry (14). Then there are other articles, almost 
amphibious in their nature, enjoying an existence in two elemente— 
such, for example, as the travelling-bags of Messrs. Howell and 
James (8), which, by reason of their leather, belong to class 26, 
and, owing to their gold, silver, gilt, plated, jewelled, and ormoula 
fittings, to class 21. Indeed, in many instances it appears as 
though the exhibitors had been allowed to exercise their own dis- 
cretion in classifying their goods, especially in the Holland 
Court, where pipes are placed in class 17 because of their earthen- 
ware pretensions, while, as a rule, they belong to the class under 
discussion, because they are pre-eminently “fancy” articles and 
made of a great variety of materials. In the same department, soap, 
arranged by the French superintendents in class 25, was placed 
in class 44 ause, as the Dutch Commissioner observed, they are 
pharmaceutical products. In the Italian Court great confusion 
prevailed in respect to the classification of the smaller articles, 
and in the Swiss department ~~" objects in carved walnut 
and other woods were placed in class 8, dedicated to sculpture and 
dyeing ! 

Tt is possible, by the time this report is published, these errors im 
arrangement will be rectified; and attention is called to them in ac- 
cordance with the desire expressed in a memorandum read to a 
meeting of the British jurors at the office in the Champs Elysées, on 
April 20, presided over by his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, Lord 
President, that such notes and remarks should be made. — 

Fortunately, in the most important courts or; tion and a 
ready compliance with the rules laid down by the executive pre- 
vailed, and permitted a thorough examination of those exhibits (to 
use a new and convenient word) described in the French catalogae 
as objects in een letterie, and vannerie ; and, though 
they were often locked up in the vitrines, with no one to represeat 
the exhibitor and explain the natare of his goods, a visit to his estab- 
lishment in Paris usually resulted in every necessary information 
being cheerfully and politely rendered, not only as rable to the 
articles exhibited by the Parisians and the French provinces and 
colonies, but to the generality of the other nations also; for it need 
scarcely be observed that the industry which class 26 represents may 
be said to have taken its rise in the French capital and that Paris 
is the centre of its ramifications through the world. Information, 
theref duly sought for in Paris was taking the ewer to the 
fountain-head. : 

“ Maroquinerie,” so called, is divided into the great and the little— 
the former including travelling-bags, desks, portfeuilles, &c.; the 
latter, under the title of ‘‘la petite maroquinerie,” those innumer- 
able articles such as cardcases, bonbonniéres, penholdera, and 
the crowd of little elegancies for the drawing-room or the person 
impossible and unnecessary to enumerate. They are made chiefly 
from all sorts of leather dressed in a peculiar way, fancy paper, silk, 
velvet ; brier, rose, and other woods (many of which grow in Algeria) ; 
gold, horn, ivory, shell, and every description of metal; while the 
machines and tools used in their fabrication form in themselves a 
curious specialty, This branch of industry—i.e., of maroquinerie— 
is concentrated chiefly in Paris, in the third arrondissement and 
thousands of women and children are employed in the various work- 
shops. The salaries from 5f. to 6f. for the men and from 2f. 50c. 
to 8f. for the women, while over twelve millions of francs are yearly 
expended in producing its multitude of articles. _ P 

“Tabletterie” comprises all those turned articles in ivory and 
wood used for the handles of umbrellas, parasols, and ———— 
and also billiard-balls, combs, ere the backs of 8, 
the common sort of fans, chessmen, dominoes, and an infinity of other 
articles which may be described, perhaps, as maroquinerie made 

The t centres of this branch of trade are 


wi 


: 


. to 6f. diem, and of the women 
It is worthy of note that many of the 


from 2f. 50c. to Sf, a’day : 
and send the various 


fabricators of “tabletterie” work at 
articles which their f: , invention, and 
the shops or on commission for exportation. 

The word “vannerie” includes all the fancy basket-work of the 
world; and, though a humble branch of industry, comparatively 
speaking, is a very attractive one ; and while the pliable osier-twig 

ys a primitive and simple part in the manufacture, the taste for 
fosery steps in, and gilds, and paints, and varnishes, till in many 
cases the original material is lost in ornamentation. — 

In the French Court, class 26 is represented by ninety-three ex- 
hibitors, and it is not too much to say that for ingenuity, elegance, 
and beauty combined, with what may be termed small utilities, the 
articles found in that department, are, with some exceptions, superior 
to any that the world can uce. In the more ambitious leather 
articles, especially travelling-bags and dressing-cases, the Austrians 
and the English are formidable rivals to the French makers of similar 
goods, But as it is the province of the ae the various 
classes to describe remarkable objects rather to offer an opinion 
i in wholesome fear 
ity of running counter to the decis of the jurors, it 
will as well at once to indicate those exhibits in the various 
portions of the building most worthy of notice by reason either of 
their beauty, use, or novelty. 


FRANCE AND HER OOLONIBS. 


M. Latry (15) exhibits several elegant articles, called “ bois darci,” 
which have all the appearance of carved ebony, but which in reality 





* These numbers refer to the corresponding ouambers in the Freack 
Catalogue. 
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posed of fine wood dust mixed with the blood of animals. 
This, however, is in some measure a trade secret which, but for the 
accident of a previous knowledge of the fact, would not have been 
communi by the attendant, who stoutly maintained—doubtless 
in the belief that it were so—the various objects to be carved in 
wood, and nothing but wood ; but the inventor himself, M. Latry, 
appearing at the moment, admitted the curious nature of the com- 
position, but was unable, or unwilling, to explain why the employ- 
ment of blood should impart a black so intense to the articles. It is 
due, no doubt, to the carbonisation of blood by the action of heat— 
boiling or baking; and the idea of forming such a material possibly 
originated from a process patented in England several years ago, 
by which very fine wood dust and glue were made into a sub- 
stance, dark, hard, and capable of bearing a considerable polish. 
It is not perhaps generally known that the blood of the slaughter- 
houses enters largely into the production of the well-known article 
of commerce called “ Prussian blue,” the chief ingredients in which 
are prussiate of potash and iron, the former being eliminated from 
the Blood by heat. If, therefore, the blood of animals can help to 
yield a colour so intense, there is little doubt its excessive carbonisa- 
tion would give an intense black to the grains of finel -powdered 
wood. The black-pudding makers of Germany and elsewhere 





scarcely regard the ebon colour of their sausages, &c., made chiefly 
of blood, from the scientific point of view. A cabinet of this “bois | 


durci,” with oxydised silver ornaments, a handglass with frame of 
the same material, and several other specimens, are well worthy of 
notice, as much for their elegance as for the peculiarity attending 
this manufacture. 

M. Pingot (91) exhibits a specialty for opening photograph 
and other books by means of a hinge in the centre of the back, so 
that, if the binding is in shell, ivory, or other hard substance, the 
book will open thoroughly and with ease—a desideratum greatly to 
be desired, so as to present great durability with ease and flexibility 
in tarning over the pages. This exhibitor also showsa novel mouth- 
piece for cigars, which screws into the cigar with a small cap to 
render it firm. F 

M. Renaudin (27), amongst other novelties, draws attention to 
cigar-boxes adapted for keeping cigars dry by allowing the air to 
pass through them—a sort of miniature wine-rack. An escritoire 
made entirely of leather, at least externally, and other important 
objects in this material, mark a strong desire to extend the leather 
trade even beyond its ordinary and perhaps legitimate limits ; for 
when we find jardiniéres made of morocco or cuir de Russie, an 
incongruity is at once manifest, inasmuch as the dripping of water 


and the moisture of the flowers would soon destroy the fine surface | 


of the dressed skin, . 4 

M. Tahan (48), who describes himself as “ ébéniste de l‘Empéreur, 
and whose attractive shop is so well known at the corner of the Rue 
de la Paix, exhibits an embarrass de choix of fancy articles; and 
amongst those especially deserving of notice are a sechoir for cigars 
and a coffee-table enamelled in metal. ; 

M. Germain (23) shows many important articles, which stand on 
the confines of “ tabletterie” and furniture. His “objets de fantaisie 
de laque encruste de nacre’’ are beautiful in the extreme. ‘ 

Duvinage and Harinkouck (88) exhibit some of the most beautifal 
objects in the court we are traversing, such as a screen of the time 
of Louis XIV., with finely-painted pictures & la Boucher, represent- 
ing the four elements; a priedieu chair—the one previously men- 
tioned as placed in class 26, in error—an ingeniously-contrived chest 
containing the implements for all sorts of drawing-room games, 
chiefly for grown-up children ; and especially a beautiful model of 
the Palace of the Alhambra, at Madrid, made of inlaid metal-work 
of p.- finest description, It is about one foot square, and the price 
is £180! 

M. Alessandrio (40) exhibits a slab or tablet of ivory, which would 
probably pass unnoticed, but demands attention, owing to the 
curious process employed in its production. Though the cusk of the 


elephant often exceeds one foot in diameter at its broadest part, it is | 


also hollow, and therefore precludes the possibility of sections of any 


size being cut from the most bulky portion, and at the commence- | 


ment of its solid part only small tablets are procurable. To obtain 
a large surface from the comparatively smaller part of the tusk 
seemed an impossibility till the ingenious idea was started of sawing 
spirally in concentric rings a longitudinal portion of the solid ivory, 
and then opening the mass into one sheet. A roll of paper in many 
convolutions and its expansion into a sheet, or a roll of music 
unfolded for the music-stand, familiarly illustrates the modus 
operandi, and the exhibitor shows a specimen in his glass case 
about 1} ft. long by 1ft. broad. Though M, Alessandrie is not the 
inventor (the process having been patented some years ago by an 
Englishman named State), he has improved upon the ordinary instru- 
ments used in cutting the ivory, and introduced new methods of 
facilitating its expansion—probably by steam; but the informa- 
tion accorded on this point was secondh Such examples of 
ingenuity show us that we must not only search for the beautiful, 
but in some cases for the commonplace; and the question arises 
whether we may not, with propriety, in reference especially to 


exhibitions, alter the apothegm of Burke and say, “ Take care of the 
useful, the beautiful will take care of itself.” 





PORCELAIN VASE BY COPELAND (CLASS 17), 


M. Cléray (49) exhibits a magnificent Bible, illustrated by Gustave 
Doré, and which found its way into this group by reason of its 
exquisite case, consisting of tortoise-shell incrusted with gold 
Unfortunately, it is a nm # book to the multitude, the attendant 
not Leing furnished with authority to show the interior ; but some 
idea of its costly nature may be gathered by the fact that the price 
of the volume is 15,000f—i.e., £600 of English money. his 
instance ishes a proof of how difficult is a strict classifica- 
tion, since the work, from its binding, ought to have been in class 7, 
So ttn highly-desenains in one of the fine-art een Bp Pott 

i y ve exterior, it is placed amongst ibits in 
class 26, without any ion in the French catalogue. 

Turbot and Mayer (45) avery elegant toilet appendage, in 











INTERNATIONAL 


the shape of a box of mother-of- finely engraved; M. Poisson 
47 oqutty carved figure of Chrtaton the Gan and M, Gateau 
46 ous pretty nicknacks in shell and ivory. 
~~ ' tis exhibits an ebonised cabinet, with faience plaques, 
which ought either to be in class 14, devoted to fancy furniture, or 
in class 17, where porcelain articles are grouped. . 

M. Diehl 9) exposes a number of small, attractive articles, and 
especially a box in jet and a cabinet with ornaments des chimeras, 





COLOSSAL VASE OF ANTIQUE FORM BY COPELAND 
(CLAss 17). 


' hence, no doubt, the extreme dearness of the article, 


| and the contrast is curious between the ene 
| the executive in some of the departments and the 





which he evidently highly esteems and open his vitrine to show it 
with more than usual alacrity and complaisance. 

M. Germain (23) hasa number of articles in what we call lacquered- 
ware, with incrustations of mother-of-pearl, or, as the French term 
it, of macre. They are showy and attractive, but in no way remark- 
able for good taste, though the display of colours, owing to the pecu- 
liar surface of the shell decomposing the prismatic hues, is very 
brilliant. Mother-of-pearl, as well as several other substances, owes 
its play of colour, not to intrinsic possession, but to its having a series 
of serrated edges on its surface, and," thongh seemingly to the naked 
eye so smooth, these edges are sufficiently defined to be capable of 
impression on sealing-wax, which latter substance will then partake 
of the curious iridescence. During the London Exhibition of 1851, 
papering for a room was shown, made upon this principle, with 
almost the effect of mother-of-pearl, 

M. Aucoc (5) has evidently devoted much of his time and 
attention to the improvement of travelling appendages of all kinds. 
A travelling-bag, combining use with elegance, is especial! 
commendable from its peculiar construction offering a smoo 
interior for the arrangement of the various impedimenta of 
Monsieur le Voyageur and concealing underneath the various toilet 
necessaries, 

Such, then, is the result of a survey of the French group of 
vitrines, so rich in fancy articles of every conceivable form, design, 
use, and ornament; but in the prescribed limits of this report it 
would be impossible to refer to every special object deserving of 
notice, and the appetite for minute description, if indulged in, would 
become what in physics is termed bulimia, and must be moueeenes 
at any sacrifice ; though it is or before quitting the ich 
department, not to refer to the various beautiful carvings in 
ivory, and costly meerschaum pipes, In the glass case of M. 
Moreau (29) is a female figure and a Christ on the Cross, both mar- 
vellous for execution ; and MM. Chouquet (52) and M. Symon (51) also 
show exquisite specimens of carved ivory, an elaborate hand-glass 
frame of the former being a veritable gem for execution and detail. 
Carved combs and elaborately-ca: brush-backs also abound in 
a quant, and those exhibited 

. Margage (79 
The displas - 
materials, 


aga over without a word as to their excellence. And here it may 
rem. 
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strayed into space, The same remark holds good in reference 
hor Mr. Wo Fas bent) Mt Birmfagham ( rong Sow 
. W. indo! 

odioes to tie eonieie J jot exved-wood 


— flowers, birds, and heads of animals, now so common in the 
nd 


an enormous profit. In gilding and skill in manufacturing delicate 
fabrics into nicknacks it is doubtful whether the Viennese artisan 
does not exeel his Parisian rivals ; and the fact that the Austrians 
now produce certain objects of ornamentation and use which they 
term “articles de Vienne,” evidently in contradistinction to the 
“articles de Paris,’ which has become almost a generic name, 
indirectly shows their desire for competition and a belief in their 
own power to equal or exceed the skill of other nations, In matters 
of taste, too, the French must look to their laurels; for it cannot 
but be remarked that there appears a degeneracy in their choice 
of what may perhaps be termed small embellishments during the 
last dozen years, The Austrians, on the contrary, are rapidly 
advancing in that especial knowledge of colour, form, and harmony, 
on which so-called “ good taste” is based, and which is governed 
by certain defined and fixed laws as immutable as those of geometry 
itself. Examples of this excellence will be found in the glass case 
of Rodeck fréres (62), of Vienna, whose white leather ag ee 
with mosaics of coloured leather, are extremely beautiful. e dis- 
play of meerschaum and amber pipes and mouthpieces is finer in 
the Austrian Court than in any other part of the Exhibition ; and 
as a proof of how desirous the manufacturers are of making every 
possible peer y regardless of the expenditure of money or 
time, a small twisted pipe may be seen in the showcase of Herr 
Cerwak (query, Ozerwak) (11), which, made of common clay, would 
cost about a penny either in England or Austria; but in this instance, 
from its being made in meerschaum, the price is 100f. Its specialty 


| is this:—Formerly twisted meerschaum pipes were only partially 


rforated—that is, perforated only in the shortest of the curves 
eading from the mouth end to the bowl, whereas the pipe in question 
is perforated through its entirety by a process which probably 
destroys many of the specimens before a perfect one is produced ; 
Meerschaum, 
though popularly supposed to be made of the froth of the sea, is in 
reality a fine clay, found principally on the coasts of the North Sea, 
and is composed of hydrate of magnesia combined with silex, It is 
easily and cheaply imitated, and many excellent specimens of the 
counterfeit will be found in the Austrian vitrines, There are seventy- 
nine exhibitors in class 26 in the Austrian Court, representing a very 
large amount of capital and industry, and, what is worthy of 
remark, almost all the exhibitors are Viennese, though of course 
their ramifications extend to almost every part of the Austrian 
empire, 

rlin does not attempt any great display of articles de luxe 
though some very pretty objects are distributed in some of the minor 
German departments. Wurtemberg displays beautiful carvings in 
ivory, especially a carved picture representing a landscape, and it 
appears the carved articles of Geislingen, in various materials, have 
been celebrated for years. The Wurtemberg Commission has pub- 
lished a special catalogue of their goods in the English language, 
exhibited by 
total seeming 
indifference to everybody and everything in others. The 
executive of the Wirtemberg division is an example of the former 
quality, and they will, doubtless, reap the fruits of their honourable 
exertions. 

The basket-work of Bavaria is pretty, convenient, and light 
to a de ; and amongst other articles of “vannerie” in her 
court will be found an important escritoire, similar to those well- 
known French ones in mahogany, made entirely, externally, of 
wickerwork. 

Belgium does not call for any very lengthy description of her 
exhibits in this class, but her brushes, for general excellence, demand 
a passing word of praise. In this article she appears to excel, 
especially in the more homely and rougher sort, adapted for domestic 
and — purposes. A coffee-table, made entirely of brush ma- 
terials or bristles, seems an objectlees production, suggesting an 
immediate upset to a cup of coffee and an unpleasant association 
with edibles. Some of those pretty articles so familiar to the 
frequenters of Spa will be foam arranged in the Belgian depart- 
ment, such as purses, mirror-frames, desks, cardcases, cum multis 
aliis, The manufacture and sale of these objects are a source of 


considerable revenue to the Spa shopkeepers; and the paintings 
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OVAL VASE BY COPELAND (CLASS 17), 


with which they are ornamented give employment to a large 
number of artisans, men and women. The wood of which they are 
made is originally quite white, but it is soaked in the mineral waters 
with which Spa abounds, and becomes of that dusky tint so well 
adapted as a background to colour. 

In Italy will be found some beautiful specimens cf inlaying in 
several sorts of Florentine mosaics, together with delicate carvings 
in ivory, which must have consw an immense expenditure of 
artistic skill. A beautiful picture in ivory of Scotti Gaetano 
is worthy of more than a @ glance; but, as it is re- 
— from class 26, it is possible it may receive a duplicate word 


orwa: la ty carvings in common woods adapted for 
knife handles "ant ofter Soanestie purposes; and Switzerland a!so 
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sends similar specimens; but, as the attendant in authority insists 
in placing them in class 17, and meets expostulation with civil in- 
difference, the natural conclusion is that some ial arrangement 
had been made to lighten for once class 26, which disdains neither 
the small nor the great, and includes the maxima and minima with 


al pe = 

ussia, which stands alone for the work of the kind in 
the Exhibition, in the wor in 
mosaics, where 


cyp 
a considerable item in the display. 

Turkey boasts of 143 exhibitors in this but the articles dis- 
persed about seem to be more barbaric than ul, Even the 
pipes—chibouques and nargilis not excepted—were disa) ——s 
though there is little doubt that their peculiar style of saetal crusta- 
tions and coverings of gold tissue and silk of every hue are highly 
valued in the harem and elsewhere. One of the characteristics in the 
productions of semi-barbarous nations seems to be that, while many 
of their articles of commerce exhibit an exquisite harmony in the 
materials used and a choice of colours at once artistic and rare— 
such, for example, as the Turkish and Persian carpets and Russian 
cabinets—other objects of industry, affording equal scope for the dis- 
play of critical taste es sound jud , ent, —, eo 

udiness, and perhaps vulgarity. course, 
that the cheated side of a nation should be represented by a high 
class of manufactures, and its uneducated side by comparatively 
savage ones ; but the wonder is that the artistic productions should 
be so marvellously artistic, and the barbaric ones so profoundly 
“ae all th tallic inlayi correctly, in 

in ose metallic inlayings—or, more ¢ ’ 
dell atone in coloured enamels—makes a better display in the 
streets of Paris than in the building of the Exhibition; and those 
curious on the subject of the very florid productions of the colony 
cannot do better than traverse the Rue Rivoli, where the best 
specimens of Algerine work will be seen. , 

The Indian department is rich in objects grouped in this class. 
The well-known Agra work, consisting of marble rich with inlay- 
ings of jasper and agates, of which costly material the front of t e 
celebrated Taj Mahal is formed, abound; as also “ Bombay work, 
in sandal and other woods, beautifully-carved chessmen, lacquered 
ware, objects in black wood, carved ornaments in steatite, or soap- 
stone ; papier-maché goods; and, above and beyond all for beauty 
and durability, the perfumed Bidree ware, made of iron, closely and 
richly inlaid with silver; and specimens from Koftghari, consisting 
of iron inlaid with gold. . 

The exhibition of leather articles in the English department is 
extremely good, the exhibitors priding themselves upon using the 
best mai and for conscientious work. In several 
however, the all-prevailing taste for expenditure and luxury have 
induced a union of durability with great costliness, a specimen of 
which will be found in the co on of Messrs. Jenner and Knew- 
stub (9), consisting of a shagreen dressing-case, with ya aw 
fittings, the cost of which is 1000 Mr. Schafer (14) has in- 
vented very ingenious contrivances for making his travelling-bags 
safe from pilfering fingers, by means of an invisible network of 
metal, Mi Leuchars (12) displays a magnificent dressing- 
case, and writing implements in malachite and git ornaments, both 
durable and elegant. Mr. Betjemann (1) claims a specialty for 
ormoulu ornaments and medieval mounts. Mr. Greenslade (36) 
exhibits brushes of all sorta, those for painters being, it is stated, the 
best the trade can produce, 

There are forty-two English exhibitors in this class, and a general 
survey of their goods conveys a very forcible impreseion as to the 
position they occupy as manufacturers of what is termed “ first-class 
articles.” For in yp Fag wy in matters of detail, and for a 
talent in producing icles that shall please the eye rather than 
satisfy the judgment, the —— cannot compete with their foreign 
rivals; but for solidity and qualities that promise, perhaps, a 
lifetime of wear and tear, our countrymen are uneq' . It 
were trite to observe that in the purchase of gilt ornaments 
the buyer is at the mercy of the vender, for the art of 
gilding has become so wonderfully delicate that an inconceivably 
small amount of gold or silver may be deposited on an e 
causing it to resemble solid metal, but which in a few days even the 
action of the atmosphere—unless very pure—or the moisture of the 
hand will destroy, A well-gilt article cannot, by reason of the quan- 
tity of the precious metal consumed, be sold at alow price, and it is 
only in the first-class shops, the proprietors of which are responsible 
to aclientéle, that it is safe to purchase gilt or silvered ornaments for 
the toilet or the table. Many of the items in class 26 are worthy of 
existence in the rarer region of the fine arts, by reason of the delicate 
skill and elaborate work which has produced them, such as some of 
the carvings inivory and a few of the paintings ; but these are excep- 
tional, and, as a whole, the word “ prettiness” best expresses their 

; and though in a liliputian world so extensive “the 
beautiful” is occasionally met with, the instances are few and far 
between, 


CARDED WOOL AND WOOLLEN FABRICS,—C ass 30, 
BY THOMAS NUSSEY, ESQ. 


Every exhibition gives evidence that, with increased population, 
woollen facture b more and more extended, and more 
universally adopted for the clothing of both sexes. The increased 
supply of wool given us by our colonial possessions and the using of 
secondhand ial enable us to meet the great demand with 
reasonable prices, which are within the grasp of all classes. And 
we must not forget how much we owe to the application of ever- 
improving machinery, both for manufacturing an finishing, together 
with the taste for fabrics of a soft and pliable character which so 
much supersedes the old style of hard-m cloth, and is so much 
more quickly produced, But, in writing a report of woollen manu- 
facture in connection with the Paris Exhibition of 1867, our purpose 
is not to give an exhaustive history of woollens, nor to show how it 
flourished in the Low Countries in early times, nor yet to relate how 
—_ has Dn nea in her woollen manufactures since the Duke 
of Alva, in 1570, drove over a large number of Flemish ref 
who settled especially in Yorkshire ; but to collect, in a con 
form, what we have considered as the most powerful indications of 
general improvement, and to compare the ——— of one coun’ 
with another, hoping to create an honest rivalry, and thus to benefit 
the world at 
The insatiable thirst for novelty has been one means of causing 
& great impetus to the trade, bringing out new and intro- 
ducing improved mixtures and new and beautiful dyes. The removal 
of t restrictions thus opening new markets has also brought rapid 
progress, and no doubt has quickened inventive power, which other- 
wise must have laid dormant. 
We shall now proceed to enumerate the different countries repre- 
senied in this department of the Exhibition, beginning first with 








FRANCE 
shows a most varied and superior description of woollens, and has 
a collection in every ~) -¥ worthy of so great a country. She still 
maintains her position in twist and fancy goods, and in all fancy 
styles where the minutest attention to rpinning and twisting is re- 
quired ; her system certainly excels ours, w a elight 


tion at once detect, 

The figured coatings in silk are beautifully and made; also 
~ i ee bee = and ——, beavers. stands unrivalled 
or remark uctions vet piles and especially 
adapted for \adien? mantles, have such a beautiful softness 


they 
imparted to them by the adoption of M. de Mon s invention, 
which is now so generally used. No doubt this —~ 4 has been 
the means of woollens becoming a favourite wear for ladies, and thus 
extending this branch of the trade; the astrakans 
are very superior, are well an 
Amongst the novelties is velvet 
opaque steel and gold beads, and brass shavings; also cloths 
from felted yarns, which are commended as being soft, light, and 
elastic, and at little cost, 








The fancy trouserings are in great variety, in quiet, good styles 
of the newest patterns, and are the very best exhibited. In super- 
fine cloths we must say that we have seen France to greater advan- 
tage in former Exhibitions ; there is no im in the finish, 
and French manufacturers can scarcely be said to hold their position 
in this class of The low cs exhibited in class 91 are 
remarkably dear, and do not compare with the same description of 
woollens in the Huddersfield, Dewsbury, and Batley departments. 
The military cloths are well made, good in colour, and should not be 
overlooked, 

HOLLAND, 
has a worthy exhibition of blankets and woollen coverlets ; they are 
thick aig, There are also some good specimens in fancy coatings, 
meltons, and broadcloths, 

BELGIUM, 
We find some excellent exhibits in and medium cloths, 
which compare closely with Yorkshire, In superfine cloths she is 
not so successful, but in heavy vag pn Oy reversible beavers, 
Moscows, Sataras, deer and doe skins, and o' ribbed cloths, she 
ranks the highest. The figured and worsted coatings are very com- 
mendable, more especially the dice patterns, A good deal of shoddy 
is thrown upon the backs of the | coatin net whereby a cheap 
and serviceable article is produced, an | which Belgium has been 
enabled tly to increase her trade. England must be alive lest 
in this fas of goods she is beaten out of neutral markets, 

The fancy trouserings have well-developed patterns, and the 
same excellence of ae twisting is as observable here as in 
the French department. ere is a good display of military cloths, 
of excellent dye, and well manufactured ; the meltons, . meme are 
not so good; they handle hard, and are not well mix 


AUSTRIA, 

This department is not so imposing as the one she had in the London 
Exhibition of 1862; but the fabrics that are displayed are of general 
excellence. The trouserings are beautiful, both in texture and colour, 
the shades most delicate, and the patterns are unlike those of any 
other country, and in remarkably good taste. There is also a good 
collection of coatings, in which silk is combined with wool, and 
which have a very neat appearance. The heavy coatings in various 
makes, such as lambskins and tufted and velvet mantle cloths, are 
equally successful, are beautifully made and finished, and deserve 
great praise. The prices, however, run high, 

The dyes, for brightness of colour with cleanliness, stand pre- 
eminent ; they cannot be excelled. This is particularly observable 
in her military cloths—the scarlets, blues, orange, rose, green, and 
white possess richness and distinctness not equalled by any other 
country. The finish of the superfine cloths is not good, and is 
scarcely adapted to the present taste. 


PRUSSIA, 
which includes the northern States of Germany, Silesia, and the 
kingdom of Saxony, manufactures a great variety of woollen fabrics, 
and has an increasing foreign trade. The principal seats of manu- 
facture are Aix-la-Chapelle, Diiren, Leppen, and Hiickerswagen. 
They exhibit an assortment of reversible and sable beavers, tricots, 
Moscow beavers, and witneys, all of which are excellent, taking the 
medium prices into consideration. 
The superfine cloths are of considerable merit; the finish ap- 
hes the nearest to that of +y- the dyes generally are 
very good, ially the blacks and blues. We notice that the 
hardness which has characteristic of the German make is par- 
tially lost, and they have attained that softness and elasticity which 
has for so many years been approved of in the London market, 
They sustain their mtation for doeskins, and have some good 
ens of coatings, but nothing ae upon which to remark. 
Le + a made, but the style and patterns bad ; they 
are and staring. 

Girlits, Silesia, and Liegnitz have a large exhibit of goods made 
for the Levant and Persian markets ; also billiard and low military 
cloths in good colours, This class of manufacture forms a con- 
siderable branch of their and ranks amongst the cheapest 
makes of the kind exhibited. display that Saxony has is of a 
good general character; the cloths are well made, but we cannot 
say the same of the finish; it is too glazey, not age Sa, 
and shows too much the effects of the hot press, The plain and 
fancy flannels, shawls, and woollen materials for underclothing are 
all commendable, are in great variety, and form an interesting 
portion of this department. 


BAVARIA AND WIRTEMBERG 


forward a varied assortment, but it is not of much interest, Their 
best productions are blankets and rugs. 





pr 


SWITZERLAND, 
In this collection we noticed nothing of special importance ; and 

the goods are hung too high for general observation. 

PORTUGAL 
exhibits some fair specimens of black and military cloths, also fancy 
coatings and trouserings of merit. 

SWEDEN, 
a primitive but useful assortment of woollen fabrics of all 
descriptions, A double lambskin, beautifully made, is worthy of 
notice, 

DEX MARK 
exhibits a few coarse woollens, adapted for military use. 


RUSSIA 
has a very creditable display. The broadcloths and fancy coatings 
are well made and ; the treble overcoating are among the best 
exhibited, and vie closely with some of the older manufacturing 
countries; there are several descriptions of fabrics peculiarly her 


own; and Russia’s improvement and advance in woollens is 
considerable, 

ITALY 
shows a ten variety of woollens, The fancy coatings and trouser- 
ings are in neat styles, and well made, There is a choles assort- 


ment of blankets, coverlets, rugs, and mili clo also of plain 
satin and billiard cloths. _— . 


TURKEY 
exhibits a moderate collection of woollens, chiefly adapted for her 
own consumption, manufactured from wool and camel’s hair mixed. 
The colours are quite of an Oriental cast, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


ition, She has sume advantage in the purit 
water, which : ey assists her in the dyes of scarlet and colours 
suitable for billiard and livery cloths. The medley cloths are very 
prods the —_ neat styles of the coatings denote excellent taste. 
is nothing of this class of manufacture superior in the Exhibi- 
tion or more deserving of praise, 
Huddersfield and its 


of the 


mohairs, Bedford corda, velvet 


uddersfield is 
Devon beavers, and doeskins—a 
fact to be regretted, as she holds a good position in this class of 


fabrics. 
Leeds and the neighbourhood, although the oldest and most im- 
it district in for en age beg unfortunately, contri- 
80 little to the Exhibition strangers interested in 


this manufacture can have no idea, from what they see, of the large, 
Se Sees Gas ees ne OD Fes SS Seen: 
bited 


has scarcely done herself justice 





being confined to goods that are to be found exhi- 
leading manufacture to 
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few broadcloths, beavers, meltons, and fancies; they are well done, 
the meltons especially so. 

The ualled for 


cotton-warp cloths exhibited by Morley are —- 

prosst cestinncs & eae, per cheapness ; her display does 
me mes ener) Saree made, well finished, and hand- 
some at 

Ba’ and souy Show no tabi ee aeiaie heory 
goods, as reversi' vers, eg ‘urs, cheviots, cy 
rugs, and low army cloths. The fabrics produced in these districts 
are chiefly made in cotton warps ; the difficulties formerly experienced 
in dyeing the have been overcome, and such ection in this 

een now attained that none but an experienced eye ean detect 
any difference between them and those made entirely of weol. The 
exceeding lowness of price, combined with excellence, may easily 
account for the and A. - trade which these towns con- 
tinue to enjoy. ese, wit e Morley exhibi ill, it is to be 
hoped, help to remove Continental prejudice with nd. to cotton 
warps ; they certainly are very superior to the low goods made from 
all wool exhibited by other countries; indeed, Morley, Batley, and 
Dewsbury do more towards clothing the million in woollens than 
~~ other part of the globe. 
eckmondwike has a good assortment of blankets, rugs, and 
"Feotland is represented by only a few manufacturers, but these 
exhibit a varied collection of trouserings, shawls, and fabrics of a 
soft and beautiful character. Their rank in the woollen trade is 
high, and their trade extensive, so that it is to be regretted that the 
position they hold is not better sustained here, 

Ireland has some good specimens of tweeds, trouserings, and 
friezes equal to any shown in this icular class, Having done 
so well, it is difficult to see why she should not greatly extend 
this manufacture. Her want of coal is certainly an obstacle, but 
this has not prevented her linen manufacturers from making 


steady progress, and equal energy and skill would, if applied, no 
paw Sa t in considerable advancement in the teendilishans of 
woollens. 


Before closing this report, it may be desirable to institute a com- 
parison between this and preceding exhibitions, with a view to 
giving some idea of the ee of the woollen manufacture gene- 
rally. It will be readily understood that this manufacture does not 
afford much sgope for artistic design ; nevertheless, it gives oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of taste or skill in the assortment of colour, 
in texture, and in finish, It is evident that any improvement in 
this manufacture cannot be of so striking a character as in some 
other branches. One of the most marked and striking improvements 
is in cloths for ladies’ mantles, The French have paid great 
attention to the manufacture of articles for this p The 
Germans also, as we have previously stated, have 
of this kind. The Huddersfield manufacturers have 


very great, aul as compared with former exhibitions there is a 


In fine plain cloths no is apparent, nor can much be 
expected, as this manufacture has 5 aieieels gues ef 
perfection. The fine cloths are exceedin good, those of the 


shown 


mens ; but judging from this, 
largely in article, have held a deci 
For some 


mecane 0 very handsome and usctal cloth can be made at 0 very low 
price, and the very good. They were exten- 
sively exhibited by Leeds at the Exhibition of 1862, and the improve- 
ment in the manufacture of this kind of cloth since that 


In hea ae there is not much 
make of the cloth, it the styles are ge: 
better taste, and France, Belgium, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 


wool, whilst much cheaper, and with a be ppearan A : 
uch ci , and with a better a: and thereb: 

brought within the means of classes who could not ctheretee afford 
to buy it. r\ this ee ay tee of the ya exhibited by other 
countries at approach those made in Yorkshire, especially i 

cost is taken inte considetation. * 1 eee 
_ In fancy trouserings there is a decided improvement in all 

since 1862. The generally are better made, and the designs 
in better taste. In fine qualities the French and Belgians excel, and 
the goods give evidence of great care and attention to every detail 
in the manufacture, The spinning is admirable, as is also the 
twisting, and it is evident that every minute point is strictly 
attended to. The consequence is that they show a greater degree of 
perfection in the manufacture than any other. Each point may in 
itself be of little importance, but when combined they make a very 
perceptible difference in the result. The attention of lish manu- 
facturera should be given to this subject. It is bable that this 
minute care may to some extent increase the and therefore 
the cost, and it, no doubt, does so; but this, if not too is not of 
such material consequence in fine goods. There is nothing to vent 
the British manufacturers equalling the French and in 
this respect as in any other; but, unless more attention is given to 
these details, Great Britain will have difficulty in maintaining her 
position as a manufacturer of fine trouserings, 

Attention has been drawn to the use of felted yarns by the French 
manufacturers. This is a comparatively new feature in the woollen 
trade, and excellent use has been made of it in the manufacture of 
cloths for ladies’ mantles. So far as we know, it is not used in 
Britain, but it is desirable that her manufacturers should examine 
sr ——_ 

lealing with any great branch of manufacture it is natural 
attention should more particularly be given to those a he 
which show the most beauty and evidence the greatest skill; but 
there are others which, having less pretension to either of these 
qualities, are still of great importance, and these are the fabrics 
made for the million, In these lowness of price is of paramount 
importance; and they will not, therefore, any unnecessary 
—- in = manufacture, y utilising material which was 
ormerly cast away as waste great ress has of late years 
made in the produosion of cheap cloths. No country exhibits thats 
of | cee which will bear comparison with those from 


ere can be no doubt that the French, Belgian, and Prussian 
manufacturers are greatly indebted for their progress in this and 
many other industries to the very superior technical edacation which 
their manufacturers and workmen obtain, by means of the schools 
instituted for special instruction, not only in design, but in e - 
thing which has any relation toeach particular manufacture. With- 
out education we cannot expect to have skilled of the 
highest clase, and to a fair general education must be added a special 
trainin, ip ad. og masters in every branch of trade, The adoption 
in Britain will before long become a necessity, and 

the sooner they are established the better. , 

In most European States the tariffs have within 

revised, and the duties on goods reduced. has intro- 
duced into such countries a competition which did not 
previously exist. It has acted as a stimulus to their manufacturers, 


& few years been 
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FERMENTED DRINES (WINES, SPIRITS, &c) 
CLASS 73, 
BY BE. L. BECKWITH, ESQ. 


bmitti followi on the wines, eeiette, aban, Ete, 
Ep slitting Be at the position Universelle, Paris, 1 deem 
ay Cay Cees SO Sy Oe ee 
ee place, that were I to confine myself 


; 
E 
a 
p 


al subjec 
I must point out, in the first =~ ae = 
rdin: material hich has tak ace since 4 
= Ce xhibitfon, in mode of culture or in the 


intentions in py Sy ——— — od Pte ord to give a 
trade in fermen nks, more 


modern civilisation are 
shall endeavour to a 
will read this paper, by giving a brief account of the sources from 
which we have hitherto drawn our supplies of wine ; of their pro- 
perties, peculiarities, and characteristics ; of their highest and lowest 
prices ; and of the average quantities produced, Nor, while endea- 
vouring to supply a succinct and comprehensive view of my subject, 
which might be of interest and service to the casual visitor to the 
Exhibition itself, shall I cease to bear in mind your recommenda- 
tions to avail myself of the actual occasion in order to consider the 
future cf the wine trade in England :—how it may best be promoted 
and most favourably developed ; and how, ultimately, its steady and 
judicious extension may become an instrument for good, morally, 
pbyrically, and commercially. 


FRANCE, 


In the cultivation of the vine, and in the production and manu- 
fscture of wines, France has long stood pre-eminent. I naturally, 
then, elect to place the wine growths of the French empire first on 
wy list ; nor shall I be accused, it is to be hoped, of undue partiality 
if I give the pas to the universally-known and as universally- 
admired cham e, 

The distinctive a and flavour of this wine are known to 
all the world. T ically, ite istics are great “ elegance” 
and fruitiness, without excessive sweetness. Its effervescence should 
not be too rapid, and should form coruscating bubbles rather than a 
emooth froth on the surface. The bouquet should be suggestive rather 
of a delicate dryness than of a cloying sweetness, It is erroneous to 
aseume that champagne does not require keeping after being landed 
in England. It may not be necessary to lay it by for any very con- 
siderable period ; ¥ it is certainly susceptible of ripening ; and I 
know few wines show more improvement after the repose of 
one or two years. This opinion will, I think, be shared by those 
who have been fortunate enough to taste lately cham e of the 
vintage of 1857, landed in England, say, in 1861, It should not be 
retained in casee, but the bottles should be kept in a cool place, with 
good ventilation. 

Champagne is known by the names of the houses by whom it is 
manufactured, rather than by the vineyards where it is grown. There 
are come Fo gy * however, which are deservedly famous ; such 
as those of Ay, Verzenay, and . Of —the title of 
another growth, and w is familiar to most English ears—there 
is little or none genuine, Most of the wine is made from red grapes ; 
wut some houses mix the juice of, white grapes with the red, witha 
view of imparting additional flavour to it, white grapes being, as a 
rule, more than red. 

Before attempting any definition in detail of the poe pro- 
perties of wines as they regard our health, I may o that a 
great dissimilarity of opinion prevails on this point. The dicta ot 

illustrious Liebig on wines are well known, but they have not 
been left uncon ; and I may mention, as an item of personal 
Sey that, on consulting Dr. Spies, of Frankfort, on the sub- 
ject, he informed me, in answer to numerous and carefully- prepared 
ions and suggestions, that after many years’ study and expe- 
rience he could only arrive, as a result, at one conclusion—that “ all 
wine was good, and all bad wine bad.” The question obviously 
remains, What is good, and what is bad ?—a query as difficult to 
resolve as what is wit or what is taste, although any person of cul- 
tivated intelligence can pronounce, without much of falling 
into error, as to what is tasteful and what witty. 

To return to champagne. The French (who might certainly be 
assumed the fairest critics of their own staple) and the majority of 
Continental nations—to which must be added the Americans—prefer 
a very sweet cham In some as much as one fifth of the 
whole volume of 
simply 


tome; and an ye excess seeding! —— e is, I = sae ~ 
ood taste ; but it is ex ingly ttoj pagne 

the'standard of other wines, It is, to a great ex + non-natural,” 

and a manufactured and too often ted article. Natural 


plete tation is created in German @ process dif- 
ferent from that resorted to in France. yay A ae 
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the wine is allowed to f to the fallest extent. How mach or 
how little sugar is required to augment the of the 
wine having been ascertained, the requisite tity of 
syrup is then added to each bottle, and the wine is placed in a heated 
room 
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: er liquid could be retained, To its 
general exhilarating properties, to ite gentle stimulus, to the inno- 





* The importance of the it of “Fermented Liquors” in the 
Exhibition be estimated by the simple fact that there 7700 - 
bitors, and 22,000 samples shown, , ™ = 


cent cheerfulness it promotes, all civilised mankind can bear testi- 
mony; but these remarks apply strictly and solely meet 
champagne. Than bad champagne nothing can possibly be i ned 
a Fey to health—it is le 


poaiing of champagne, 
— e, 
e price of wines in the cham 


ions of gallons, 
rgundy, it may be usefal 
to remember that the me vineyards in this sp’ id district are 
Romanee Conti, Clos- Vougeot, > Chambertin (which is 
said to have been the favourite wine of Napoleon I.), La Tache, 
Corton, Beaune, Voluay, and Pommard. Of white Burgandy wines 
we have Mont Rachet (which some critics declare to be the 
finest of white French wines), Meursault, and, lastly, Chablis, which 
is grown more to the north, in the de ent of the Yonne. Nor 
must I omit to name the excellent Moulin-&-Vent, a very delicate 
wine from the ent of the Saone-et-Loire. There are also 
Macon and Beanjolais, both sound and “honest” wines, although 
without much ve ° 

To deecribe all the pecularities of burgundy would occupy far too 
much time, and by far exced the space to which I am confined ; nor 
do I think it would serve any useful purpose to enumerate the mul- 
titudinous divisions and subdivisions adopted by the French in their 
classification of this favourite wine, “Extremes” meet, and we find 
the passion of the French for infinite division met at the opposite 
extreme by the wellnigh barbarous simplicity of the Portuguese, who 
give the generic name of “ port” to all their wines. I may remark, 
however, that, although apparently coarser—that is to say, more 
robust than the wines of Bourdeaux—the growths of Sengeney are, 
indeed, very delicate, and will not bear sea vo without suffering 
deterioration in quality. So, at least, say the 

Burgundy in former years acquired an ill-name, which I cannot 
think deserved. It has been declared heady, fiery, gouty, and 
apoplectic. Recently, however, wine-drinkers in England seem to 
have awakened to the fact that burgundy—like salmon at a Green- 
wich dinner—has been made the scapegoat for many sins, which 
should not with justice be laid at its door. I am sati that were 
burgundy taken on its merits and treated with fairness, were it im- 
bibed in moderation at dinner and not after, its unpleasant repute as 
a heater of the blood and a provoker of gout and plethora would 
very soon disappear. I admit it cannot be taken with so much 
freedom as claret; but I am of opinion that the public would act 
wisely in occasionally varying their orders, and in requesting their 
wine merchants to alternate the —_ claret wines with cheap and 
wholesome burgundy. They will find it “stouter,” and g 
a more aromatic flavour, As the medium and higher quali- 
ties of bu dy, I cannot conscientiously place th 


em in the exalted 
position which some would confer on them. Without wishing to 
decry their powerful 


rep bh ALE FU ir 
beautiful colour, and their etimulating and invigorating qualities, it 
is but just to obeerve they cannot with safety be quaffed from 
“ goblets ;” that they are more “serious” than “ gay,” and “ clever” 
rather than “ cheerful” com 

The lowest price in the B district for wines at the 
vale about 7d. per gallon, The highest qualities sometimes 
reach 17s. 

The average annual quantity grown is 75,000,000 of gallons, 

Claret, or, as it is termed on the Continent, “ Vin de Bordeaux,” 
is, of all French wines, the best known in England; and its hi 
repute is assuredly deserved, It is grown in the department of the 
Gironde, The wines are divided very minutely into different 
classes; and it is a proof of how carefully and faithfally the 
division was originally made that, Son a some few cases 
(owing to the care taken by the proprietor in the cultivation of 
his vines), the paw | lines have been ially obliterated, 
these boundaries are still, in the majority of instances, perfectly 
well defined and easy of recognition. It is scarcely necessary to give 
the names of all the classed ux wines, There are many very 
excellent growths which are not even classed at all; but I may 
mention cursorily such wines of the first class as Chateau Margaux, 
Chateau Lafite (and not Lafitte, as it is usually spelt), teau 
Latour, and Haut Brion; of the second class, Mouton, Leoville, 
Rauran, La Rose, and Cos d’Estournel ; of the third class, Giscours, 
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refreshing 
the most cooling, and the most invigorating of beverages, casy ot 
digestion, and even assisting that process; a mildly-stimulating and 








inebriating drink, in way fulfilling its Scriptural characte. 
a “wine that maketh giad the heart of man.” " ‘ 


Commencing at as low —_ or 
re say a high ber , the finest growths, 


English tastes. They are 
. The ter wines of the 
y stout enough to 


department of the Haut Rhin, and 
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g an c names, nor doI find 
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that they are “ hungry,” thin, and 
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nilla, 
care 


ose of the 
considerable bouquet, not unlike that of fine manza- 
Put their body is poe. Y think, however, that were greater 
wed upon them some of the vins d’est might turn out good 
wines, I have been shown some of the year 1774, and some of 1811 
RRS cee pete chont 90, for pao ( 
e price is about per m, and_the highes ~ 
cluding the “ straw” wine, is about 3s. . Mighan, et te 
In these districts there is grown a Cae ae of vin de 
ille, or “straw” wine, As it must be considered strictly as a vin 
— or dessert wine, I should scarcely deem it worthy of men- 
tion here, but for the peculiar mode of its manufacture. The gra 
They ens then pa pom | long time after they are ripe. 
are e or a certain on straw 
whence the name of the wine, until almost d » PThey are then 
pressed and fermented in the ordinary manner ; bat in consequence 
of their long exposure they are, of course, very sweet, and will 
a Sv Our home-made raisin wine is not unlike the vin 
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quantity prod uced in this district is one hundred and twenty- 
oT as bl Sas he win 

e ju em es grown in all the districts f 
the t of the Gard to that of the as 


English consumer is not allowed to taste them in t pure and 
natural state; but they are first highly alcoholised, and then sent ont 
under the spurious names of “French” port and sherry. Thus, 
injustice is done both to the Roussillon wines themselves and to 
those which they profess to imitate. The excuse urged for loadin 

them with alcohol is that unless brandy be added to them they wi 

not bear the sea voyage; but as large quantities of Roussillon are 
exported in a y natural state to the North of egal, 5 
hold that with proper care in the earlier stages of prepa n 
this wine might be brought to England without any perceptible 
injury being inflicted upon it. Nor can I doubt that were such an 
exportation of “ undoctored” Roussillon found apenas 9 a very 
wide and profitable field of enterprise would opened to the 
English wine merchant. Luscious, powerful, and of a fine colour, 
the wines of the Herault, of St, of Mon , &o., are 
eminently suitable to our moist climate, and when mingled with 
water they form a smooth, pene pleasant drink. 


In this division, too, are man ye Ay of the vins 
de liqueur of France, Many of them are nearly, if not quite, as good 
as the absurdly over-estimated “ Imperial” Tokay, but their prices 
are very much lower. 

The quantity of Vins du Midi produced is very considerable— 
nearly one hundred yey millions of gallons, 

The price begins as low as 6d. per 

Vins de Table.—These embrace the produce of the Rhéne, Gers, 
Dréme, Seine-et 
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It amounts 
— millions of gallons, exclusive of 
i of gallons annually distilled into brandy. 
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kable specimens 
which I deem deserving of high commendation is the 
wein, grown near Wurtzberg ; and this is excellent, both in 


Rhine and the Moselle are more heatin 
ubitable. The fact is due, I 
properties in the former than in 


durability of Rhine wines is astonishing. 
and which 


purchasers who pay a very 
high price for Johannesberg that there is a marked di ce be- 
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tween the qualities ; Johannes Schloss is one wine, Johannesber 
district is b al the wine grown at the castle 
incomparably the finest, and, in good J exquisitely delicious, 
even its nce is y . same jes to 
Margaux clarets ; those of the Margaux being of very 
highest claes, the district Margaux—an area of m wider 


tent—produres both and bad wines. 
““About forty-five ssitifone of gallons are annually produced in the 


Zoliverein, and the price varies between 2s, and 5Us. per gallon, 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY, 


I have much grati in drawing the attention of my country- 
men to the wines of the Austrian e, not only on account 
of their guality—in which, albeit excellent, there is still much 
room for improvement—but becanse I think that for our own sakes, 
as well as for reasons of international polity, we should do our best 
to welcome and encourage all new producers of wine. I use “new” 
in a relative sense. The vineyards of Austria may be as ancient as 
apy in Europe, but it has only been within a recent period that 
these wines—with the exception of tokay, which is a mere exotic 
luxury—have become known in England, 

The peculiarity of Austrian wines consists—not as in France, 
where there are scarcely any two growths alike—in their widespread 
and almost unvarying similarity—a similarity so monotonous that at 
last it pauseates, As yet the cultivation of the vine in Austria, if 
euch a figure of speech be permissi . _ There 
are no Imperial or Royal wines; forghere, ‘ y hinted, 
I cannot accord sovereign rights totokay. It is simply a vin de 
dessert, or to be taken with cake at a morning call, 

The best Austrian white wine is, in my opinion, that grown at 
Gumpoldskirchen, between Vienna and the village of Baden-bei- 
Wien; and the red wines of Vislau are certainly equal, if not 
superior, to any other red wines which Austria proper can pro- 
duce; whilst Hun is psp by the rich and high 
flavoured red wine of Ofen ° c 

The quantity annually grown, tacluding the product of the king- 
dom of Yes , is five hundred millions of gallons, The price 
varies from 


to 2s. gallon. . 

I should scarcely be fulfilling my duty while commenting on the 
wines cf the Austrian Empire were I not to enter a protest against 
the inordinately high prices demanded in some cases for Hungarian 
wines in England. High-sounding titles are given to wines whose 
original producers were entirely ignorant of their illustrious paternity. 
Sach a wine is “cabinet ;” such another is “ own growth ;” and, on 
the principle of “fine feathers making fine birds,” a correspondingly 
high _ is asked. I can only say that no such dignified 

rowths are known in the country where they are said to be grown, 

he price of wine in Hungary is, throughout, grog tA rate ; 
and it is really an insult to the intelligence of the English people 
thus to trifle with them. There is little to wonder at, seeing with 
what facility we are duped, in our character for good taste being 
held so cheap by foreign nations, 
ITALY. 

The Italian peninsula es of all European countries, from its 
admirable position and uneqrfalled conditions of climate, be the most 
favourable to the cultivation of the vine, and Italy should have 
gained long since, as a wine-growing country, @ renown as perma- 
nent and as profitable as that enjoyed by France. I need scarcely 
eay that I am referring in this regard strictly to modern times ; for, 
were even the most transient survey taken of the fascinating field 
of antiquity, we should see that the Campanian, the Umbrian, and 
the Tuscan wines were deservedly famous centuries before the vine- 
yards of Gaul were ever h of; and that they retained their 
celebrity for a lengthy period during which, although the Gallic 
wines were known, they were despised as oye and i 

The wines of modern Italy are said to be deficient in “ stayi ie. 

ualities, and this has been dwelt upon as an ~— for the 

requent dissonance of theory with fact. I would submit, how- 
ever, that the criticisms passed on modern Italian wines might 
be modified did we more frequently take into consideration the 
carelessness, and sometimes almost total neglect, in which the 
vines are reared. Indeed, the sight of an Italian 
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wine product of Ital ve not the slightest doubt, be 
gladly welcomed and highly esteemed in England, aay a relied 
m in adducin 


solely on my own onal experience and o 
this = and i am to strengthen it with the authority 
the Marchese General ile Bertone di Sambuy, president of the 
Agricultural Association of Turin, whom | am assured that 
Italian wines could easily be made to transport by sea without 
the use of alcohol; and he is willing at any time to submit to our 
Board of Trade two samples of e kind of Italian wine opus. 

In the Italian wines are incl those of Sicily ; may 
remark, en ponent, that the wine drunk in Ital the name of 
marsala di very widely, both as to stren and flavour, from 
that to which we have been accustomed in England, 

I am unable to furnish any definite information as to the annual 
yield of the Italian vineyards or the price of wines. The consolida- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy has been of too recent a date for this 
de t of agricultural statistics to be accurately edited. The 

I oy nevertheless observe, rule very low, and the quantity 
is capable of being increased to an indefinite extent. 
SPAIN, 
Thore who have supposed that in drinking sherry the 


become conversant with the wines of must be for a 


called, is produced is situated not far from the port 
about twelve miles square; but there can no 
quantities of wines from districts are 


bein, much in advance of that of the ordinary wines. 
ot in Cm qne, the wine is 


increase, and when 


now promises every 1 seek 
not only the wines of asia, but those of V tia and Granada 
to the south, and of Catalonia and the Oastiles to the north. 
There is not the slightest reason why as man varieties of Spanish, as 
of French or Italian, wines should not be to light ; but at 
resent the resources of the Spanish are ‘things of 
Brain,” of an equally cloudy nature to most relating to this 
“terra incognita” of mye civilisation, That wines 
should be broadly divided po burguadicn and clavete, althon 

there may be varieties of vin Bourgogne, and as many, or 
more, of vin de Bordeaux, is The difference 


feasible. 
Tetwen them lear marked ae Wt. hich exist between satin 


entire country of 
its conformation 


practice, w 


al reprehended, 
growths of a district into wellnig 


The quantities of wines shipped from Cadiz can easily be ascer- 





tained by reference to the Board of Trade returns, but we are utterly 
without information as to the aggregate yield of the Spanish vine- 
ards. This yield is, however, wn to be enormous; and the 
uty of neture in this respect is the more remarkable when we 
bear in mind the extreme temperance of the 8 people, who, 
except the lower classes in a few seaports, are all but as abstemious 
as Mohammedans, The abundance of the vino del pais, or common 
wine of the country, msy be judged from the fact that (caskg and 
cooperage being ¢xpensive) when new wine is required to be put into 
the cask that of the p: ng year is ionally d down the 
gutters of a town, and that—notably at Val de ‘Penas—common 
wine is sometimes used instead of water for mixing with mortar, 

It is far from easy to describe all the characteristics of sherry, 
£0 much depends upon taste and fancy, and in the fact of the shippers 
keeping “soleras,” or reserved wines, by an admixture of which they 
can produce almost every variety of colour and flavour, Without 
setting up an arbitrary standard, which I consider to be all but im- 
poseible, I will throw out, however, as a general hint, that sherry 
should be soft without being sweet ; fruity to the taste, while in the 
mouth, but leaving the palate quite clean ; that it should be ap 
rating but not heating; and that, as regards hue, it should be of a 
decided straw colour. If it these qualities the epicure may 
rest fairly contented; albeit, in some few and minor icularities, 
such, for instance, as gradation of tint, the opinions of the very best 
judges may differ. eo 





PORTUGAL, , 

I approach the wines of Portugal, although I must necessarily be 
very brief in my notice of them, with considerable rmluctance’; for 
ever since I have heard or known anything of port wine it has 
formed a theme for controve It seems to impossible to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion whether this notable and potent 
wine is a friend or foe to the human frame, Disputants are as 
unable to agree as to the desirability of drinking it as they are 
as to whether it should be sweet or dry, and among merchants 
themselves the argument has run high, and seems as far as ever 
from a definitive solution, The trade in port wine commenced at 
the end of the seventeenth century in a spirit of unfairness towards 
France, whose manufactures, for political reasons, it was thought 
desirable to discourage. Everyone has heard of the ‘‘ Methuen” 
treaty, which, early in the eighteenth century, still further widened 
the commercial breach between England and France, pledging us, 
as it did, to an almost exclusive —— of port wine, Portugal, 
on her side, agreeing to admit our woollen goods at reduced duties, 
The contest between port and claret thus commenced has continued 
ever a of late years the status of the combatants has 
been equalised by the reduction of duties on French wines, 

Within the last few years the use of port has been, to a great 
extent, superseded by sherry, and at present it is suffering every 
day fiercer and fiercer opposition on the part of the wines at lane, 
indeed, unless the shippers consent to make very radical alterations 
in their mode of preparation port will soon sink to the third rank in 
the hierarchy of wines. It is scarcely, perhaps, my province, in 
such @ paper as the present, to enter into any discussion ; but I 
think that I should in justice refer to the last report of Mr. Consul 
Crawfurd, and notice that portion in which he states that the wines 
of France are always mixed with spirit prior to exportation. This 
the “ French port” always excepted) is not the case. Mr. Crawfurd 

leduces from the supposed fact an apology for the employment of 
alcohol in port, adding that, owing to the writings of the late Baron 
Forrester, the consumption of port wine in land has not pro- 

as other wines have done. These are the Baron’s proposé 
tions, as stated by Mr, Crawfurd :— ey 

“Ist, That port wine can be made without spirit, because Fren:h 
wine can be so made. 2nd. That the wine is - ene 
in an adulterated state”—propositions with which I should have 
thought most of those who are acyusinted with the subject would 
agree, 

I believe I am right in stating that it was never contemplated b 
the late Baron Forrester that port should not have a slight paey 
of alcohol added to it, after making, which is different 


practice of ry the wine with alcohol the process of 
making ; and I cannot help thinking that had the ‘8 sugges- 
tions acted upon we should be enabled to take our in 


comfort and safety, and with something like pride, As it is, ie fact 
that we have habitually drunk, or that we ink, this nt wine 
bas become almost a reproach, and the Englishman’s fondness for 
port has made him a laughing-stock in the eyes of foreigners, 

The wine known as should be grown in the Alto Douro, but 
a vast quantity of other wines are brought in to be blended with 
it. In years as much as 70,000 pi have been made in 
the Douro district alone. The remarks on which I ventured in 
to Spain will also apply to Portugal, as to the error commi by 
the shippers in not exporting a variety of wines in lieu of one inva- 
riable and monotonous sort, Englishmen should have an opportu- 
nity to taste the wines of Estramadura, of Beira, and of 0, 
which last are said not to be inferior to any grown in the Peninsula, 
The consumer’s taste would be pleased ; Portugal might be virtually 
compensated for the fading away of her unfair monopoly ; and the 
shipper would be benefi for he would no longer be the bond- 
servant of the Alto Douro, and the slave of port and nothing but 
port, but would be enabled to go further a-field and buy his wines 


cheaper, 

With regard to the characteristics of port, it may be stated that 
the ce of a modified “fruitiness” in it is an essential, but that 
it should never be sweet. Rich colour, firmness, homogeneousness, 
and atendency to dryness without —wy fe not fail to be 
among the qualities of good port wine. » in addition to these, 
it has attained a ripe age, in and has acquired some bouquet 
it is andeniably, whatever may be — to contrary, a noble 
and generous be so long as Englishmen are Englishmen, 
will never fail to 

With reference to the other countries which are exhibitors of 
p de Mars, 


yy 
oeal Goals wctioe chem, 
separately ; but 
in their order as they appear the Exhibition, For a similar 
reason, the general] history and characteristics of our own fermented 
liquors being perfectly familiar to the public, I shall comment upon 
cur beers, spirits, cider, &c,, as I pass the departments in which 
Og stored, 


efford little or no direct ey for, with one or two 
it consists simply of rows of bottles—many of them empty; 

which would blush, if they could, at the fictions they were obliged 
to tell. One cannot be too frequently reminded here of the proverb 
that “all is not gold that glitters.” In one notable instance of a 
sample being brought to us, literally hung round with medals, the 
wine, when tasted, was found so inferior that it was impossible 
even to classify it, 


their cop op, in this 


‘ves can 


FRENCH WINES, 


The display of French wines commences in the immediate vicinity 
of the Porte Rapp, and, as might be expected, is of great extent 
and —_ neat! —, aameey arranged, But there ps absolutely 
no novelty. , well-known premiers cris, or wthas, 
retain their ancient and honoured places at the head of French 
wines, I was a to find that, with one or two exceptio: 
none of the t pagne houses have exhibited, I wes informed 
that the of their reputation having been made was the reason 
for their so abstaining from participation in the world’s congress ; 
but I trust that my informant was in error, If the mere fact of 


having attained celebrity were, as a rule, to deter manufacturers 
from aying their products, a long farewell must be bidden to 
uni exhibitions, Apart from the immediate ial’ ad- 


vantages derived from the publicity 


ie og yen Ae 
ven wines, it should 
the pride of the manufacturer to to the 


coun ay there moreover, much to be taugh 
nan Fy Seoenb tn ol exbitihlons eaith eon thenesly Galen 
be mutually beneficial, both to exhibitors and to the community at 


e display of Bordeaux wines is admirably arranged, being con- 
fined to the growth of 1864—a year that was fairly favourable to 
all districts, I was glad also to renew my acquaintance wi:h some 





of the red wines of Loraine, which I had tasted at Nancy. They 
are emooth, pleasant, and well flavoured, and very moderate ia price. 
A very agreeable, sparkling wine, light and pure, and also made near 
Nancy, was exhibited ; it is called le vin de la céte des Chanoines, 
Some of the brandies were very good, especially those of 1827 and 
1882 shown by Bertandan, of Jui le Coq, near Cognac, These 
were the best specimens I ever tasted. 
The iron bins and baskets employed in cellarage have long been 
in use in a. The only appreciable advance made in the manu- 


facture of mch wine is the subjection of wine intended for ex- 
portation to 60 deg, centigrade of heat. The ure only con- 
tinues for a few minutes, but the heat effectually ys all germs 


of fermentation, without, it is said, injuring the wine, 

BELGIUM BEER, 
Belgium exhibits no wine; but has a very fair show of beers, 
— and spirits. The last named are very well made; but it is 
ifficult to speak favourably of the beers, 

GERMANY, 

Under this head I include Prussia and all the smaller States, as 
some of the latter have little or nothing to show in the shape of 
wine. All the products are arranged with characteristic 
neatness of design. Bavaria of course shows her renowned beer, 
and carries off a gold medal; and the Rhine and Moselle wines 
although not represented by the houses best known in England, well 
sustain their high reputation. The spirits made at lin can 
scarcely be praised too highly for their “ cleanliness” and cheap- 
nees. 

Austria, with which is included the kingdom of Hungary, makes 
a very extensive, and, on the whole, a very satisfactory show. In 
the centre of the former is a cask of enormous dimensions, exhibited 
by a merchant who is supposed to sell Hungarian wines. It is 
doubtful whether this is to be taken as an indication of the extremely 
friendly relations which now happily reign between Austria and 
Hungary; but the Magyar cask completely casts into the shade the 
modest but excellent wines of Vislau close by, which seem quite 
overpowered by their gigantic neighbour. 

I have already pointed out how undesirable it is for the younger 
wine countries, in their anxiety to introduce their wines to the 
English market, to borrow the names (and some are said to borrow the 
product likewise) of older English favourites. It may be in charity 
supposed that such a system been ado’ with a view to spare 
the English ear from hearing and the English mouth from pro- 
pee pe te: extraordinary names borne by the less-known wines, 
and of which I may take Techwrtsechenthaler as a sufficient _—. 

I was — pleased with some samples of wine from rburg. 
These were fruity, and had good body, The red wines of Vislau 
(exhibited by Mr, Schlumberger) are also worthy of most favourable 
note. 

Those who know how admirably the business of the Messra, Liilics 
of Pesth, is conducted, how magnificent is their establishment, an 
how rapid have been their advances in the development of the wine 
a will be gratified to learn that they have again been 
honourably distingui . 

As a matter of course, a prize for beer is likewise carried off b 
Vienna—a prize obviously merited by the exquisite brewing of 
favourite German beverage. The Viennese may fairly be styled the 
Montilla of malt and hope. The worthy mo of Klostenenberg 
will aleo rejoice to hear that their exertions have met with a fitting 
reward, and they may add the Paris Exhibition gold medal to the 
sumptuous collection of jewels in their treasure-chamber. 

SWITZERLAND, 

Generally a wine grown in the Helvetic Confederation 
is very ordinary. the sorts I may mention that from 
sveres —— bd, Pas a. of the Lake of Geneva, and the 
eparkling Neufch a rule, the Swiss, as wine-growers, must be 
admired more for the industry and perseverance they have shows 
than for any great result they have attained, 

SPAIN, 
building in the Park of the Champ. 
s, her wine, her oil, and her tobaccos, The entire 


8 exhibits, in a 
ée Mars, her 
collection is sp a 

In wines none of the great Cadiz houses exhibit ; and, although I 
made three distinct engagements to examine and report on any wines 
which might be unknown in the English market, not one of these ap- 
pointments was kept. “ To-morrow” (the historical manana of = 
was always suggested as the time when I really should see them, 
did hap to taste, by accident, some wines from Malaga and Cata- 
lonia, appeared to be quite as alcoholic as any to which we 
have been accustomed in Eng and were widely different from 
that which the re of travellers had led me to expect. 

Spain carries off eight gold medals as her share of prizes, 

PORTUGAL, 

Portugal makes but a very small show, and scarcely any attempt 

at display, or what the French term “ installation,” i z TT 


tastea one sample of port, fully fermented, but it was ve and 
hard. Specimens of bucellas were, however, shown me, the which, 
I was assured, were wholly free from brand, , and the degustation 


confirmed the statement, It was a “ ty,” pleasant, dryish wine, 
with a yr! bitter taste, but very agreeable to the palate. Surely, 
if wines of this nature can be made as an exception, they d 
equally well be made as a rule, This bucellas was five years old, 
and perfectly firm and sound, The port shown by Rebello was also 
very good. He is almost the only Portuguese shipper who exhibite, 
GREECE, 

ppointed in the examination of the wines of 
gy en, ce them I 

santorin very light in though of 

Patras was very mediocre ind 


I was considerably disa 
Greece, After the 


were improving steadily wines, and that, 
although they already produce from 60 to 70 coy Ad 
ann , this yield might soon be very considerably in 


RUSSIA. 


ITALIAN WINES, 
Notwithstanding an application on my part for information in this 
de ent, more than seven weeks after the opening of the Expo- 
sition the arrangements of the Italian section were still so far 
incomplete as to render it impossible for me to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion on the exhibition of Italian wines, as a whole, 
The number of c«xhibitors is large, and the wines shown are 
sufficiently varied ; but, from all I could gather from extraneous 
sources, the samples exhibited fall very short of doing justice to the 

rowths they are assumed to represent, Italy, even so 

nowledge of her resources is concerned, is still in an undeveloped 
condition. 

TURKISH WINES. 


eir quality—would seem ry fd justify the prohibition from wine 


imposed by M on are decidedly to be 
a OP ee cee een. One red wine to have 
been mixed liquorice ; and a white tasted would 


@ gum (possibly, resin), suspended in 
bat agreeable to the 
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AMERICAN WINES, 

In the United States of America the show of wines is naturall 
very small ; but I need only, in ex , quote the terse rema 
of one of the United States Commissioners :—“‘ We do not exhibit 
for the sake of — but with the object of learning.” Such a 
obviously the case, I shall be absolved from all imputations o: 
unfriendliness in noticing the extreme sparseness of the wine product 
of North America. That the well-known “ catawba,” about which 
so much has been said, sung, and written, is a very “nice” wine few 
can deny. The Catawba grape has a defined flavour, which to many 
is delicious ; but I do not think that full justice is done to the grape 
in its treatment under manufacture. e sparkling catawba has 
too much mousse, or frothiness, in lien of coruscating effervescence 
about it, It is “full sweet,” and shows some slight tendency to 
acidity ; whilst dry catawba, although showing good bouquet, is 
deficient in the firmness and “roundness” inseparable from well- 
managed wines. In beers the great American republic is doing very 
well indeed. It is unfortunate that the bitter ales manufactured by 
Messrs. Smith and Co., of New York, were lost during their A go 
across the Atlantic ; but their porters and strong ales can 
tasted, in excellent condition at the adjacent American restaurant, 
where also the “cocktails,” “eye openers,” “ phlegm cutters,” and 
other curiosities of the American bar can be drunk in perfection, 

BRAZILIAN WINES. 

From the empire of Brazil but very little wine has hitherto come, 
but the cultivation of the vine, I am informed, is satisfactorily pro- 
gressing. Some samples are exhibited made from green ripe 
var ape The former appeared very inferior, and I could discover 
little of the natural flavour of the grape in the latter, which rather 
resembled English “ home made” wine. Some “straw wine” from 
Rio de Janeiro, and another sample of the same kind from &St. 
Paulo, evinced much higher qualities. 

SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

In the South American Republics the only notable wine I found, 
and this was exceptionally deserving of notice, was a white wine 
from Lima, in Peru, called moquequa. It was soft, dry, and clean, 
but at present the annual growth does not exceed 40,000 gallons. 
This product, I am assured, is susceptible of a large increase. 
The price of moquequa is very moderate. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 

As regards the colonial possessions of Great Britain, it should be 
a subject of gratification to all to find that the Cape of Good Hope 
has sent to the Paris Exhibition wine of such excellent quality as to 
elicit encomia even from the French jurors, usually so difficult to 

lease in matters of taste. “Cape” wine has fora very long time 

en exposed to ridicule and detraction. ‘‘South African” sherries 
have been made the text of innumerable jests, now worn thread- 
bare, and on the principle of “ giving a dog a bad name” the stigma 
of opprobrium has been affixed to the vineyards of the Cape Colony, 
and the English public have grown perfectly ashamed of admitting 
that they could drink such a thing as Cape wine. The present 
display goes far to wipe out this foul blot on the South African 
scutcheon, and justifies usin the aspiration, that in the future the 
colony will be true to its name, and in the production of wines will 
be one of “ Good Hope” indeed. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia, also, shows considerable improvement in her wines; 
but owing to the heavy expense of freight, and the demand which 
exists in the country itself, many years must elapse before England 
can look for any extended supply from this quarter. Such indica- 
tions of improvement as are manifest in the wine growths of the 
Australian colonies should, nevertheless, be cordially welcomed. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

I finally approach the fermented liquors of Great Britain; and I 
must premise that we make no very prominent display in the 
Champ de Mars. Were a stranger ind to argue solely from the 
fact of our meagre exhibit of those products, he might either laud us 
enthusiastically for our extreme temperance, or, not being of the 
total abstinence persuasion, he might censure us for the little care 
we bestowed upon the liquid creature comforts of life. That which 
we have shown in the way of alcoholic beve in the Exposition 
Universelle cannot be regarded as evidence either of the extent of 
our productions or the proportion of our trade. Nineteen exhibitors 
only represent the whole of Great Britain in the departments of 
brewing, distilling, vinegar and cider making. 

Porter, Ale, Cider, Perry, Vinegar.—Taking these seriatim, I find 
that porter has been almost entirely neglec None of the London 
brewers exhibit their manufactures in this article ; but we have still 
no cause to be ashamed of the display made of our national beverage, 
beer. Never, perhaps, was the pale or bitter ale of Burton-on-Trent 
shown in finer condition or in greater general perfection, and I am 

lad to find that the international jury have shared the opinion 
f put forth, and have allotted two gold medals, for beer, to 
England, the other nations only taking one. One of these medals has 
been awarded to Messrs, Allsopp; the second is taken by Messrs, 


Not a single distiller of whisky makes his appearance; and 
Messrs. Underwood and Co. would alone re’ t English gin, were 
it not for Messrs. Boord and Son, whose celebrated “ Old Tom” and 
liqueurs are vended at the refreshment buffet of Spiers and Pond ; and 
Messrs. Dawn and Valentin’s, whose liquors are sold by Bertram and 
Roberts. Messrs. Henley and Son (whose was much admired 
by the jury), divide with Messrs, Underwood the representation of 
vinegar, and with Mr, Fryer that of cider and perry. 





I have thus endeavoured, as briefly as was consistent with the 
nature of the matters examined, to consider the various products in 
Class 73, It now only remains for me to draw a few deductions 
from what I have seen, and to hazard a few suggestions thereupon, 

The primary question suggested amounts, I sae’ to this : Are 
such exhibitions of any use? and, if so, in what lies their definite and 
practical utility? That the first part of this question must meet with 
a very general affirmative is obvious. The world has made up its 
mind that exhibitions, either general or sectional, are of great use 
to civilisation; but while gladly admitting the ulate I may be 
allowed this reservation—that in what is called a “ world’s fair,” 
completeness in every d ment is an imperative necessity. That 
department should not be admitted to distinctive exposition in 
which display was not made of the products of the leading manu- 
facturers. Unless the most skilful and prominent representatives of a 
particular branch are present it is impossible that foreigners can form 
an adequate idea of our proficiency, or arrive at an impartial con- 
clusion as to our merits, As well, indeed, might we exhibit a body 
without a head as a complete representation of the human form. 

With regard to prizes, | hold medals, certificates, mentions, &c., 
to be legitimate instruments for good. That they may occasionally 
subserve the purposes of trade advertisement is a matter unworthy 
of notice, and one with which the donor, at least, has nothing to 
do ; but they are of great value as an encouragement to industry 
and a recognition of merit. I may observe that many judicious 
friends of education have deprecated the prize-system in schools, 
on the ground that undue emulation is thereby encouraged. Such 
objections do not hold with regard to trade and manufacture. There 
emulation cannot be too constant or too vigorous. The community 
is benefited in the end by increased cheapness and increased 
excellence. 

I would suggest, however, that the better plan in granting prizes 
would be to award them for special rather than for general merits. 
Rules much more defined as they affect the conditions of reward 
should be laid down beforehand, and these rules should be compiled, 
or at least approved, by a committee of the trade whose per- 
formances are under judgment ; for such a committee would know 
after, what 

uently 


better than any stranger could do what was most 

was most difficult of attainment in manufacture, 

most meritorious in accomplishment. For instance, add 
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for the wine combi 
mentioned above. 


wards is at rat conducted, one exhibitor, we will sa 
obtains a & medal for the ion of his product, thus 
receiving | distinction which he deserved; but to @ 


precisely similar recognition 
an appreciable injury must be done to the first-selected party. 
The distinctive value of the prizes given diminishes in a cor- 
responding ratio to their augmentation in number, until, in the 
ey the first recipient becomes unpleasantly alive to the con- 
viction that he would have been in a position as good, if not better, 
had no medals at all been awarded, I would wish icularly to 
call attention to this point, as a case of especial h hip has come 
under my notice in this Exhibition owing to the present mode of 
distributing rewards, 

With regard to the practical utility of the Exhibition of 1867 as 
throwing any light on wine or the wine trade, I may point out, not 
for the information of the erudite but for those who desire to learn, 
that it has been proved by the experience of the wine-producing 
countries of antiquity that nature must always be indebted to art 
and to science—and that, too, in a very extensive degree—in the 
production of good wine; and that, however bounteous may be the 
yield of the soil, mere copiousness of production weighs little in the 
scale against skill, perseverance, and carefulness in manufacture, 
Exhibitions such*as the present, then, enable us to ascertain with 
accu what nations have become, or are becoming, most proficient 
in the art of improving the gifts with which they have been endowed 
by Providence. We also awaken to the knowledge of new sources 
ob supply of good, cheap, wholesome, and natural wines—priceless 
desiderata to a country like England, whose taste has been for more 
than a century systematically vitiated ; and, as this is the age of 
commercial treaties, I can see no valid reason why we should not 
exchange vast quantities of the manufactures on which we pride 
ourselves for the products of countries with which we have hitherto 
done but little business. Finally, the results of the Exhibition of 
1867 should stimulate manufacturers to greater exertions and should 
place the consumer in a position to discriminate for the future 
between that which is faulty and that which is really excellent. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to avail ourselves of the informa- 
tion thus acquired and turn it to profitable account? This is a 
question of most serious moment, and demands much more extended 
examination than I could possibly give it here. I may state, how- 
ever, broadly, that we should adopt a new standard by which to test 
the quality of wine. We should seek for a beverage which could be 
drunk, and not merely sipped. We should look more to the legiti- 
mate quenching of thirst and the consequent refreshment of the 
frame than to a refined kind of dram-drinking. We should drink 
our wine with our food, and not separately ; and, did we adopt that 
course, I am persuaded that the liquor which appears almost acid to 
those accustomed to vins de dessert would become simply refreshing 
and appetising. And, finally, we should give ourselves a little more 
trouble about our wine. I have frequently heard it boasted that one 
of the chief advantages by sherry over other wines was 
that it rather improved than deteriorated by being left open for a 
few days. Such a claim to distinction I cannot consider in any way 
complimen to sherry; and, without wishing to plunge into 
controversy, I may venture to assert that all wine worthy of being 
so called is deserving of and requires great care. I have no wish to 
take an exaggera' estimate of the merits of wine; but when in- 
sisting on the necessity for its careful treatment, I may point out that 
“care” taken in trifles begets care in essentials; and it is my as- 
piration that, in the future, wine—natural wine, which is ila- 
rating rather than intoxicating—should be considered an article of 
necessity rather than one of luxury, a thing for daily use rather 
than indulgence. As an illustration of the perceptible increase in 
the taste for natural wines in England, I may state that, whereas 
prior to 1860 the importation was only 695,91 gallons, it attained 
in 1866 the comparatively large quantity of 3,365,802. 

Further legislation is also clearly necessary to develop a national 
taste. It was by the blundering policy and one-sided treaties of our 
forefathers that our bad habits of drinkin ing strong and brandied 
wines were fostered, and it is to the continued exertions of the late 
Mr. Benjamin Oliviera, seconded by some of the more enlightened 
wine merchants of England, and brought to a consummation by Mr. 
Gladstone when he reduced the wine duties to 1s. per gallon, that we 
owe our partial emancipation from the thraldom of “ doctored” and 
“loaded” wines, A revolution is taking place in the national tas 
and we only await the removal of a few remaining restrictions an 
impediments for the change from bad to good to be perfected. 

ut it is not to laws only that we must look. It is an incontro- 
vertible fact that the tendency of modern political economy is to 
bring the producer and the consumer into closer proximity. 
Whether this be beneficial or detrimental to their mutual interests 
it is not my province to determine, I simply record the fact. 
Looking at it merely as a fact, it surely behoves the British mer- 
chant to take care that he buys in the best markets, and there 
satisfies the consumer with whom he has now immediately to 
I am no advocate for startling and subversive changes, and I recog- 
nise to the full the anxiety of our principal English merchants to 
secure the best and most genuine wines for their customers. As a 
rule, the public may have no tangible ground for complaint; but 
there are exceptions to the rule, The public are fickle, and the most 
eedulous care should be taken to meet their wants and to keep them 
in the right direction, There is an erroneous idea, very widely pre- 
valent, that genuine and natural wines can only be purchased 
abroad, and this idea the foreigner takes good care to foster, For 
their own sakes, therefore, I think that the members of the English 
trade should put aside their false notions of “ dignity,” and demon- 
strate, by the publication of circulars, that they are alive to the 
change which is taking place around them, and thus vindicate our 
high character for energy and enterprise in commerce, It is also 
essential that hotel-keepers should sell their wines according to a 
more just and reasonable tariff than that which at present prevails. 
The actual scale is simply absurd ; and the hotel-kee is compa- 
ratively content with a small profit on strong and alco! wines, of 
which little can be drunk, while he levies an exorbitant tax on 
natural wines, of which far larger quantities would be consumed 
were it not for the virtual prohibition laid upon them by “fancy” 


make some allusion, however 
desirability of drinking pure and natural wine in lieu of 


product of nature or art,” : € 
the pork dover vr establishments bring so low a price as in the rich 


He consumes his — 
instead of his interest, and the result is the inevitable bankruptcy 
his body.” 





written by Dr. Druitt, entitled “Report on 
both for medical and social reasons, to 
“ But it is not only,” remarks Dr. Druitt, “in 


comforts their 
substantial food, le begets AEE, 
su i t and i i 
impels the eufferer to seak@ sateen tn then hae me 
would cut off the temptation to gin, and, 


would be found, in many cases, & happ, substi 
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glitter and pageantry of this vast congress of art and indust: 

augur that, so far as the “ fermented drinks” are cvnsbneel, “the 
new sources of information, and the new evidences of development 
shown at the Exposition Universelle of 1867, will conduce to the 
improved taste, health, and well-being of the people of Great Britain, 


_ We regret that space does not admit of our giving many very 
interesting illustrations with which Mr. Beckwith’s re is accom- 
panied. Amongst these are a series of drawings illustrating the 
rey of palit. champagne, as practised by Medsrs. Perrier, 

ouet, and Co,, of Epernay ; the gathering and crushing of grapes, 
at the sherry stores of Duff, Gordon, and Co., of Port St. Mary’s, 
Cadiz ; the vinegar works of Messrs, Hill and Underwood, of Nor- 
wich ; brewing in its various stages, by Samuel Allsopp and Sons, 
< mt; and the manufacture of cider, by Henley 
an nD. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUNDEE. 
THE proceedings on Wednesday week, the opening day of the Con- 
gress of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which is held this year at Dundee, were briefly reported in our last 
publication, At the meeting of the general committee of the 
association its ordin business waa transacted, But the most in- 
teresting report was that of the committee appointed to consider the 
best means of L pear the introduction of scientific education into 
the public an — schools and the universities and colleges of 
this country. The committee was formed of the general officers and 
trustees of the association, the Rev. F, W. Farrar, M.A., of Barrow; 
the Rev. T. N. Hutchinson, M.A., Professor Tyn Professor 
Huxley, Mr. J. M. Wilson, M.A., and Mr. Payne, Theycommented 
on the evidence laid before the Royal Commission on Public Schoo 
and on the repeated testimonies of many eminent men to the want o 
such an element of intellectual culture as the proper study of some 
branches of natural science would supply. They made a distinction be- 
tween that teaching of science which consists of giving descriptive in- 
formation of natural p a, in the various departments of astro- 
nomy, geology, geography, or zoology ; and that which aims at the 
training of the mind in the methods of scientific investigation, with 
a say ~ a the faculties = Rive omer and inductive reason- 
ing. Sor the latter purpose, which should be the principal obj 
of school studies, they recommended three sub; span vy fhe maa 
mental physics, the phenomena and laws of light, heat, sound, 
electricity, and magnetism, with mechanics, hydrostatics, 
and pneumatics; 2nd, elementary chemistry; 8rd, botany. They 
~ _ at least three rp a week should be devoted 

subjects in every school ; they should be placed on an 

equal footing with mathematics and modern languages; and that 


inting lectureships, 
ablest students, 


Section A, Mathematical and 
High School, opened by Sir William Thomson, the electrician of the 
Atlantic Telegraph. 
by Mr. Glaisher and 

tk Maxwell; Dr. Balfour Stewa.-, superintendent of the Kew 
Observatory ; Professor the Rev. R.’ Har ; Mr. J. B. Lindsay; 
Mr, W. F. Moffat, R.N.; and Dr. Moffat ; by Dr. T. L. Phipson, 
On luminous meteors, by Mr. Glaisher; on urs of soap-bubbles, 
a & D. Brewster; on effects of lightning, by Sir D. Brewster. 
Observations of atmospheric electricity, by Dr. Everett, of Nova 
Scotia, On a new electrical a, Sir W. 


vision and a self-acting focus tor, by Mr. A. Claudet. Report 


of the rain-fall committee. nel Sykes, M.P., read a paper on 
the system of storm warnings, which led to a discussion about 
the meteorological department of the Board of and the arrange- 


ments to be made by Government, It was resol 
of the association should make a communication to Government, 


Section B, Chemical Science—opened Professor T. Anderson, 
M.D, ; Reports on the decay of stone, Ms J. Spiller, of Wool- 
wich ; on the use of lichens as dye st by Dr. Lindsay ; on 


an indicator of firedamp in mines, by Mr. G, Ansell. Various 
yee by Mr, Catton, Professor Wank! Mr. Dugald Campbell, 
r, Walter Weldon, Mr, A. E, Fletcher ; Professor Lawson, of Nova 


Scotia ; and Dr, Cram Brown, 
Mr, Archibald Geikie, Director of 


Section CO, —opened 
the Geological Survey of Sco’ Essays contributed 
ryce, Mr. 


Robert Chambers, Mr, D, Milne Home, Dr. J. B 
Wunsch, Professor Harkness, and Dr, H. A. Nicho’ 
local observations. oe report from Mr. E. ymper and 
Dr. R. Brown, who have for Greenland to explore the plan 


f Mull. Various papers, J. 
; fii Woodward, Mr, F. M, Burton, Mr, G, E, Taylor, Mr. 
Professor 


WwW Mr. 
#18. Ei Ansted, and otbers. 
Section D, Anatomy and a rome a ere Binbegh Dow: 


presiden' Baker, and 
Roderick Murchison, with discussion of the fate of Dr. Livingstone; 


oe Ge es & pee yy oe 
— > Th yy bt PE 
ice, ty Wt logue ae ; reports on the exploration of 


©. BE. Oldham, on convict labour 1. Fellowes, Mr. 


wore ed. 


read by 
Bazalgette, Mr. Joseph Mitchell, Mr. J, Fernie, Mr, D, Greig, the 
Rev. Patrick Bell, Mr. G. Maw, and Dr, Fairbairn. 
There were lectures to the working men of Dundee, at the 
— Hall—by fessor on “ rand Force ;" and 


The ral commi on Monday, resolved to hold next year’s 
rr) — oi , the director of Kew 


Excursions to several places of interest near Dundee have taken 
lace during the week ; and there has been a conversazione at the 
olunteer and a grand ball in the Corn Exchange. 
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